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INTRODUCTION:   STATEMENT  OF  THE  PR03LZ: 
At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I,  we  had  in  the  United 
States  what  has  since  been  labeled  a  "Lost  Generation."  We 
had  in  this  country  a  moral  climate  which  decidedly  was  not 
an  overnight  phenomenon.    With  the  •rejection  of  the 
Wilsonian  14  -ooints  at  Versailles,  the  American  idealist 
suffered  a  jarring.     Our  people  gradually  retreated  in  dis- 
belief and  a  spirit  of  broken  optimism.     Broken  optimism 
and  disbelief  waxed  into  disillusionment.     This  then  was 
the  moral  climate  after  the  Great  'far. 

On  entering  the  new  decade,  Americans  exhibited  a 
tendency  for  an  individualistic,   untamed,   rebellious  spirit 
that  sneered  at  ideals.     This  was  a  decade  of  caprice.  A 
decade  when  people  laughed  at  convention. 

But  individuality  was  not  new  to  the  United  States. 
Economic  competition  had  always  been  what  we  chose  to  call 
"rugged  individualism."    Nevertheless,   this  also  had  been 
undergoing  alteration.     Individualism  was  being  substituted 
with  a  growing  concentration  of  power  in  monopolies  and 
trusts.    Competition  of  Individuals  was  succumbing  to 
rivalry  between  complex  business  combinations  and  a  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  distrust  began  to  disrLace  disillusion- 
ment . 

"A  static  and  decentralized  society, 
based  on  agriculture  and  handicraft, 
was  a  society  dependent  on  personal 
ties  and  governed  by  personal  ethic. 
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The  corporation  -was  almost  as  much  a 
device  to  solve  moral  as  economic 
problems.     It  gave  the  new  imperson- 
ality sn  institutional  embodiment:  a 
corporation,  as  the  spying  went,  had 
neither  e  body  to  be  kicked  nor  a 
soul  to  be  damned.    As  organization 
became  more  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive,  it  became  increasingly  the 
instrumentality  through  which  moral 
man  could  indulge  his  natural  weak- 
ness for  immoral  deeds.     The  im- 
personality of  the  system,   in  other 
words,  brought  out;  not  the  best, 
but  the  worst  in  the  men  who  oper- 
ated it."  1 

Supplanting  the  disillusioned  "Lost  Generation"  we 
have  hsd  what  T.  S.  Eliot  now  terms  an  anxious,  "Worried 
Generation. "    It  is  a  distrustful  generation.     Here  then  we 
see  the  evolution  of  our  moral  climate. 

Against  this  broad  social  background,  what  became  of 
our  channels  of  information?    Specifically,  what  happened 
to  the  American  press?    We  know  the  answer.     The  press  also 
became  a  big  business.    And  with  urbanization,  and  financial 
and  technological  growth  of  their  newspapers,  publishers  and 
editors  soon  found  that  personal  relationships  with  all 
their  readers  was  a  physical  impossibility. 

Thus  in  an  age  of  distrust  of  bigness,  we  find  huge 
blocks  of  the  American  press  automatically  subject  to 
public  suspicion.     Despite  the  fact  that  the  press  as  a 
whole  may  argue  that  it  is  motivated  in  the  public  interest, 
it  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  size,   looked  upon  as  only 
another  impersonal  giant.     3eing  big,  it  is  also  suspected, 
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rightly  or  wrongly,  of  being  motivated  largely  by  the  dollar 

and  fulfillment  of  ego. 

"The  press,   though  it  still  fights  its 
inevitable  battle  with  government,  and 
thus  serves  the  citizen  better  than  he 
realizes,  has  nevertheless  grown  to  be 
an  institution  in  its  own  right,  and 
so  is  .lust  as  remote  from  the  individual 
as  is  government.     Instead  of  identifying 
himself  with  it,   therefore,   the  citizen 
regards  it  as  a  big,  powerful,  and 
remote  entity,  with  motives  and  interests 
that  may  well  be  entirely  different  from 
his  own.     The  contemporary  newspaper,  he 
feels,   represents  him  no  more  directly 
than  United  States  Steel  or  any  other 
large  corporation."  ^ 

The  press  is  clearly  faced  with  a  "crisis  in  confidence 
..the  cublic1 s  mistrust  of  what  they  read  in  the  newspapers 
and  hear  over  the  radio  has  grown  to  a  degree  which  is 
alarming  to  the  integrity  and  future  of  our  function.  In 
the  case  of  newspapers,   this  is  due  to  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  relationship  between  the  press  and  the  oublic  in  the 
last  25  or  30  years. 

"The  newsoaper  once  stood  as  the  organ  or  the 

expression  of  a  cohesive  body  of  opinion.     There  were  many 

more  newspapers  oer  capita... and  the  newspaper  was  the 

organ  of  a  particular  segment  of  thinking. . .Today ...  these 

representatives  of  cohesive  fractions  of  oublic  opinion 

have  almost  entirely  gone  and. .  .mo  no  -co  ly  paoers  have  come 
•7. 

into  being." 

- 

Here  then  we  have  the  problem  with  which  this  paper  is 
dealing:     the  gap  between  the  ~eo-le  and  the  press. 

"We  have  said  that  in  an  age  of  distrust  of  bigness, 
the  press  is  automatically  subject  to  susp_cion.  However, 
we  know  also  that  the  ?ress  is  not  held  in  distrust  solely 
because  of  its  bigness  or  the  fact  that  some  branches  of  it 
might  be  motivated  solely  by  the  dollar  and  fulfillment  of 


The  -ress  in  its  daily  actions,  widens  the  split 

between  itself  and  the  people.     Never  was  this  more  clearly 

demonstrated  of  course  than  in  the  Dewey- Truman  national 

election.     The  press  committed  e  grave  error  and  showed  as 

never  before  that  it  had  lost  sight  of  the  individual  and 

the  public.     Our  newspapers,   failing  to  consult  the  public, 

had  arrived  at  their  own  conclusions  and  in  turn  had  sought 

to  foster  these  conclusions  on  the  peorle. 

"The  humiliating  fact  that  the  press 
had  been  completely  wrong  on  the 
outcome  of  the  election  could  not  be 
laughed  off.     Furthermore,   the  olame 
could  not  be  brushed  off  on  the 
-ollsters,  politicos  -  nd  -■undits,  or 
even  on  the  stupidity  or  slyness  of 
the  voters.     The  blame,  as  a  few  top 
editors  sadly  admitted  in  their  pain- 
ful soul-searching  after  election  day, 
lay  primarily  on  the  press  itself. 

"It  was  not  because  55~^  of  the  press 
(with  almost  four-fifths  of  all  rJ.S. 
readers)  had  supported  the  losing 
candidate.    By  -lmost  the  same 
percentage,   the  press  had  supported 
the  Republican  candidates  of  1936, 
 1940,  and  1944.   'Historically,  the  
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press  ha  s  always  been  against  strong 
presidents  like  F.D.R. ,  mistrusting 
their  great  power  as  a  threat  to 
democracy.)     It  w:  s  the  privilege  of 
the  Dress  to  suDDort  whom  it  pleased; 
but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rress  to 
find  the  news  and  reDort  it  correctly. 

"The  Dress  was  morally  guilty  on 
several  counts.     It  was  guilty  of 
rride:     it  had  assumed  that  it  knew  all 
the  important  facts—without  suf- 
ficiently checking  them.     It  was 
guilty  of  laziness  and  wishful  think- 
ing:    it  had  failed  to  do  its  own 
doorbell-ringing  and  bush-beating;  it 
had  delegated  its  journalist s' s  job  to 
t he  pollsters. 

"At  weeks  end,  many  newsDapers  decided, 
like  Uncle  Toby,   that  they  should  wipe 
it  ur  and  say  no  more  about  it.  Never- 
theless,  the  fact  that  the  rress  had  so 
misinterpreted  events  right  under  its 
nose  raised  the  grave  cuestion  of 
whether  it  was  doing  an  equally  bad  job 
in  interpreting  news  in  other  fields 
than  politics."  4 

Performances  like  this  only  tend  to  deepen  the  Dublic1 ! 
mistrust  and  Dublishers  and  editors  are  becoming  concerned 
with  steDS  for  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between  J.Q,.  Public 
and  the  newsDaDers. 

Speakers  today  all  hit  UDon  the  same  note:     the  press 
must  be  aware  of  its  responsibilities  to  the  citizen  and 
the  community.     However,   most  of  these  same  SDeakers  often 
fail  to  offer  any  realty  constructive  steps  for  the  news- 
papers to  take  in  gaining  public  allegiance. 

- 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper:  The  consideration 
of  those  steps  -which  can  help  the  newspaper  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  press  and  the  readers. 

It  will  be  argued  by  some  that  the  ga-o  is  an 
ideological  division  and  it  cannot  be  bridged  with 
mechanical  steps.    "We  cannot  agree  with  this  completely. 
Newspapers,  being  so  big,  face  somewhat  of  an  ideological 
difficulty  in  thinking  alike  with  the  average  citizen; 
since  its  tremendous  growth,   the  oress  has  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  view  society' s  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  citizen.     However,   if  the 
newspaper  shows  outward  tendencies  of  once  more  trying  to 
gain  allegiance  with  the  citizen,   then  we  believe  that  the 
citizen  will  not  be  wholly  unre sponsive .     Newspapers  have 
only  to  look  around  them  today  to  see  that  other  branches 
of  big  business  are  paying  greater  attention  to  their 
public  relations  and  immediate  community  interests.  It 
behooves  newspapers  to  be  likewise  concerned,   (see  appendix 
) 

Writing  this  paper  has  been  difficult  from  the  start, 
mostly  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  outlined. 
This  paper  is  dealing  with  a  "gap"  or  problem  which  is  all 
too  often  not  even  recognized.  It  is  intangible.  Dealing 
in  a  mechanical  fashion  with  an  ideological  split  between 
the  press  and  rublic--workin^  in  an  area  which  is 
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essentially  an  attitude-an  attitude  of  distrust-forces  this 
paper  to  be  somewhat  different  from  an  average  thesis  in  a 
great  many  respscts. 

The  problem  posed  is  not  one  with  which  a  student 
easily  can  come  to  grips.     It  is  not  a  problem  which  can  be 
nicely  outlined  and  then  attacked  writh  statistics  or  question 
surveys.     The  problem  poses  a  dilemma  from  the  very 
beginning:     It  is  not  a  specific  problem  which  can  be  fully 
treated  in  a  "scholarly"  fashion  with  a  neat  answer  being 
brought  forward  in  a.  conclusion  to  be  filed  away  on  a  shelf, 
It  is  also  not  a  problem  which  can  be  satisfied  by  immediate 
overnight  practical  steps  by  any  newspaper. 

It  is  a  problem  which  must  be  attacked  from  a  great 
many  angles  and  by  a  great  many  people  from  publishers  to 
newsboys.     Answers  to  the  problem  can  only  bring  some 
satisfaction  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  gap  between  the  public  and  the 
■ore's,   the  writer  has  been  working  in  a  no-man's-land.  The 
problem  calls  for  practicality  and  it  calls  for  scholf rly 
technicues  and  thought.     Truly,  the  problem  is  worthy  of  a 
dissertation  and  concentrated  effort  by  a  great  many  people 
This  paper  is  only  a  beginning. 

In  a  thesis,   a  student  has  to  oe  careful  of  putting 
too  much  of  himself  into  it-- that  is,  too  many  of  his  own 
ideas  or  too  many  of  his  own  opinions  (readers  would  be 


Skeptical  of  these  "because  the  student-writer  can  be  only 
somewhat  newly  acquainted  with  the  newspaper  field  and 
therefore  his  own  fresh  opinions  have  not  met  with  the  true 
test  of  experience.)    lr„t  the  x>roblem  outlined  must  be 
answered,  with  some  Imagination. 

In  a  thesis,   a  student  should,  attempt  to  prove  the 
value  of  suggestions  of  action  wherever  possible  by 
documentary  evidence  of  success,   this  has  been  done 
whenever  possible. 

In  a  thesis,   a  student  has  to  be  careful  of  not 
getting  too  much  of  other  people  into  his  thesis.    Yet  the 
very  nature  of  the  problem  calls  for  attack  by  a  great 
many  peorle  and  many  times  this  paper  ha.s  attempted  to 
bring  together  the  ideas  of  others  in  meeting  the  problem. 
To  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  no  other  systematic  attempt 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  problem  head-on.     It  is  too  big  e 
problem;  however,   it  Is  time  that  answers  to  the  nroblem 
were  brought  forward  and  correlated. 

At  times  the  name  "syn-thesis"  is  more  readily 
at3Dlicable  than  "thesis." 

Parts  of  this  oaper  fall  strictly  into  the  realm  of 
public  relations.     Some  of  the  steps  are  not  new  by  any 
means.     Some  of  the  tonics  discussed  are  only  the  spading 
of  old  ground  but  with  the  definite  norpose  of  re-orienting 
objectives  toward  the  recognition  of  the  individual  news- 
paper reader. 


Some  sters  offered  are  seemingly  trivial.     Not  all  of 
these  ideas  are  applicable  to  every  newspaper  of  course, 
however,  all  of  the  considerations  are  enclosed  with  the 
hope  that  some  may  be  of  small  usefulness  in  bridging  the 
gap  between  our  people  and  our  press. 

We  have  seen  our  moral  climate  slip  from  disbelief,  to 
disillusionment,   to  distrust.     Before  the  deeper  fall  into 
despair,  the  press  must  begin  to  lead  the  way  forward  out  of 
no-man1 s-land. 


1.  Schlesinger,  Arthur  M . ,   Jr.,   The  Vital  Center-, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,   1949,   (Page  4) 

2.  Brucker,  Herbert,  Freedom  of  Information, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  l?4o,   (Page  70) 

3..  "Monitors  Monitor",  Time, Vol.  LIV,  No.  21,  Page  50 
Nov.  21,  1^49. 

4.     "The  Press"  Time,  Vol.Lll,  No.  21,  Page  63 
Nov.  15,  1948. 
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THE  ^UBLI  SHERj  S  Z  ?LUMN  AND  THE  EDITORIAL  COLUMN 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  one  of  the  drawing 
powers  of  the  columnist  over  the  editorial  writer  is  the 
fact  that  readers  tend  to  establish  a  definite  personality 
more  easily  with  the  columnist.     Readers  know  his  name,  the^ 
see  his  picture  and  over  a  period  of  time  they  can  feel  a 
greater  human  relationship  with  a  columnist  than  with  the 
anonymous  editorial  column. 

Peoole  like  to  feel  they  know  whom  they  are  dealing 
with  find  usually  they  fix  a  personage  ih  their  mind  more  by 
the  nature  of  that  person1 s  personality  than  by  one1 s 
intellectual  powers.     The  impersonality   between  the 
■publisher  and  the  reader  often  helps  eagender  that  feeling 
of  mistrust  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  A 
publisher1 s  column,  which  seeks  to  show  the  publisher  more 
as  a  human  being  rather  than  a  prognosticator  of  great 
issues  of  modern  times,  can  be  of  great  service  to  a  news- 
paper. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it— -people  like  to  be  taken 
behind  the  scenes  and  if  a  newspaper  attempts  to  ^ive  its 
readers  the  feeling  that  they  are  setting  "inside  stuff" 
about  the  operation  of  the  newspaper,   the  people  will  begin 
to  show  a- response. 

The  mention  of  a  publisher' s  column  immediately  brings 
to  mind  the  one  used  by  Time  magazine: 


"If  you  read  the  publisher's  letter  in 
Time,  you  know  hov;  week  after  week  the 
most  routine  accomplishment  of  a  Time 
correspondent  is  made  to  appear  as 
significant  a  news  feat  as  Stanley' s 
search  for  Livingston.     This  : s  not 
meant  as  criticism  of  the  effort  that 
arrears  every  week  over  Mr.  Linen1 s 
name.     We  are  an  avid  reader.     We  like 
it.     T.'."e  think  other  readers  like  it. 
Our  complaint  is  not  that  Time  does  it, 
but  that  so  many  newspapers  over  the 
country,  each  with  as  good  and  often 
with  a  better  3tory  to  tell,  do  not 
do  it."  1 

There  are  other  methods  of  taking  the  oublic  behind 
the  scenes  and  .vuilding  utd  a  relationship  between,  the 
newspaper  and  its  readers: 

Ed  Reap,  public  relations  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,   is  currently  supplying  the  inside  story  of  what 
makes  the  Times  tick  in  a  monthly  newsletter  which  he  call 
aotly  enough,   "Keeping  Up  With  The  Times".     It  is  being' 
distributed  to  some  6,000  businessmen,  advertisers, 
advertising  agency  executives,  and  other  interested  reader 

In  the  newsletter  Mr.  Reap  tries  to  give  the  readers 

the  idea  that  Times  people  are  very  human,   and  that  they 
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exert  real  ingenuity  and  try  hard  to  do  a.  good  job. 

Publisher  Dwight  Young  of  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald 
(Dayton,  Ohio)  has  used  his  "Publisher's  Corner"  for  a 
reader  appeal  campaign.    One  of  the  phases  of  the  campaign 
was  an  invitation  to  readers  to  make  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  and  development  of  the  paper.    Mr.  Young 
offered  cash  awards  of  5100,   ^75,    -50,   and   ;25  for  ideas. 


This  is  only  one  use  for  the  column  and  Mr.  Young's  paper 
has  achieved  its  highest  net  paid  circulation  figures  ever 
achieved. 

Making  the  readers  feel  they  have  a  voice  in  the  news- 
paper, was  a  smart  move  by  Mr.  Young.     Without  using  a 
publisher1 s  column,  another  newspaper,  The  San  Jose  Mercury 
Herald,   tried  to  give  its  readers  an  actual  voice  in  the 
paper  by  sending  out  detailed  questionnaires.     It  received 
10,155  comments  in  addition  to  the  completed  Questionnaire s. 

The  37^  return  is  being  used  in  a  gradual  change  of  content 
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and  a  re-evaluation  of  readers'  desires. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  anonymity  of  the; 
editorial  column  tends  to  combat  its  effectiveness.  News- 
papermen,  including  the  Nieman  Fellows,  have  occasionally 
thought  of  having  signed  editorials: 

"Though  the  general  policy  for  an 
editorial  might  be  worked  out  in 
conference,   the  development  of  the 
idea  would  and  should  be  an  indi- 
vidual' s  brain  child.     The  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  prints  the 
names  of  editorial  writers  in  the 
masthead,  and  its  editor,  Sarry 
Bingham,  has  talked  about  initialed 
editorials  as  a  possibility.  Here, 
too,   newspapers  can  take  a  tip  from 
the  orinions  of  the  higher  courts. 
And  like  the  courts,   they  might  even 
have  majority  and  minority  reports. 

In  answer  to  this  many  newspapermen  argue  tha.t  the 
editorial  column  would  lose  some  of  its  appeal  if  its 


writer  were  known.     It  is  argued  that  the  column  should 
speak  forth  somewhat  Like  the  Delphic  oracle  and  if  the 
column  loses  its  mystery  it  also  loses  some  of  its  intrinsic 
effectiveness.     In  reply  to  this  it  can  "be  ssid  that  it  is 
about  time  the  newspapers  stopped  trying  to  act  in  the 
manner  of  the  oracle.     An  oracle  is  held  in  some  fear  and 
awe  by  its  worshippers,   and  the  newspapers  should  try  to 
work  toward  a  human  cuality  in  daily  utterances.  The 
press  will  be  a  lot  better  off  when  the  people  realize  that 
human  beings  like  themselves,  not  robots,  -out  out  the  papers. 

3oth  the  editorial  and  the  publisher1 s  column  can 
strive  to  build  up  a  sense  of  one-ness  with  the  readers. 
The  columns  should  stress  the  human  factors  and  above  all 
they  should  co  >vey  to  the  readers  the  general  idea,  that  the 
paper  wants  to  be  of  service  to  the  public.     Another  method 
of  emphasizing  the  service  motif  has  been  used  by  the  Toledo 
Blade.     The  paper  reminds  its  readers  of  the  services 
rendered  during  the  year  by  publishing  an  annual  report  as 
a  part  of  its  public  relations  program. 

The  newspaper  recapitulates  its  major  and  most 
interesting  accomplishments  concerning  its  activities  with 
a   lengthy  summary  which  is  divided  into  several  sections. 
It's  a  neat  idea  and  reminds  the  readers  of  the  editorial 
positions  taken  and  the  range  and  multiplicity  of  Blade 
activity . 
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The  value  of  adequate  tyno graphical  display  on  the 
editorial  page   should  not  be  underestimated.     In  a  study  of 
thirty  editorial  pages  included  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  ?.  ading,  Robert  R.  Rand,  a  graduate  student  at 
the  :iedill  School  of  Journalism  in  194-1,  made  some  sig- 
nificant findings. 

He  discovered  that  10.1  ^er  cent  more  readers  of  the 
papers  investigated  were  attracted  to  the  editorials  using 
larger,  more  modern  headlines,  wider  columns,   and  larger 
body- type  than  to  those  employing  small,  one-line,  label 
headlines  and  the  same  body-type  and  column-v.'idth  as  used 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  paper.     Highest  re ader-inte rest- 
scores,   in  every  instance,  went  to  those  newspapers  giving 
special  attention  to  good  typographical  display.  Rand 
concluded  that  "editors  can  do  more   to  increase  reader 

interest  in  their  editorials  through  typography  than  in  any 

6 

other  single  way." 

The  possibility  of  initialed  editorials  has  already 
been  mentioned  but  the  use  of  initial  letters  in  the  boiy 
of  the  editorial  is  another  typographical  device  which  can 
be  employed  to  obtain  special  effects.     The  Couriei -Journal 
and  the  Chicago  Sun  use  initial  letters  in  the  editorial 
columns  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page.     The  initials 
add  a  touch  of  dignity  and  are  of  sufficient  size  to  add 
color  and  variety  to  the  general  design.     If  too  many 


initials  ere  used  in  several  columns  on  the  page,  however, 
they  get  monotonous  and  much  of  their  effectiveness  is  lost 
Furthermore  they  should  be  reserved  only  for  those  articles 
that  require  a  dignified  treatment. 

The  use  of  cartoons,   small  line  cuts,  and  halftones  as 
aids  in  brightening  the  page  and  increasing  re : der-intere st 
need  hardly  be  mentioned.     In  the  Rand  study  it  -was  found 
that  the  reader vhip  of  columns  em-cloying  cuts  was  5.3  per 
cent  higher  than  for  those  in  which  no  illustrations  were 
u  sed. 

All  these  devices  are  important  for  it  is  the  editoria" 
page  which  is  the  re?l  voice  of  the  newspaper  to  the  reader! 
If  the  reader's  interest  in  the  "voice"  is  not  stimulated, 
he  can  never  grow  to  recognize  the  newspaper  with  confidence 
as  his  forum  and  leader. 


1.  T.  S.  Irvin,   "Promotion",  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Vol.  82,  No.  51,  Page  32,   (Dec.  10,  1^49) 

2.  Ibid 

3.  "Publisher  Asks  Readers1'  Ideas";  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Vol.  82,  No.  4o,  "age  24,   (Sept.  24,  1949) 

4.  "Readers  Quiz",  Editor  and  Publisher,  Vol.  82, 
No.  49,  Page  64,    (Nov.  26,  194^) 

5.  Svirsky,  Leon  (Editor)  Your  Newspaper     (3y  Nine 
"ieman  Fellows,   1945-1946)     The  Maomillan  Co.  New  Yor"< 


6.     Rand,   Robert  R.,  A  Study  of  Reader  Interest  In 
Thirty  Editorial  Pases,   Evanston,   Illinois:  The  Medlll 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  (Thesis) 
Page  59  (1941) 
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MAN  OF  THE  WEgg 

There  is  a  great  deal  being  written  today  about  the 
living  habits  of  our  American  people  and  one  of  the  facts 
noticed  cuite  often  is  the  continued  movement  of  Americans 
toward  cities  until  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  it- 
is  estimated  that  12%  of  our  total  population  lives  in  5 
cities  alone  (New  York  has  8,000,000  people). 

People  have  been  driver,  toward  cities  by  the  necessity 
of  finding  a  job  with  regular  work  and  compensation,  and 
our  sociologists  point  out  that  very  many  of  our  urban 
residents  dimly  feel  a  constant  loneliness.     City  conditions 
have  limited  human  associations  for  many  people  and  it  is 
the  newspaper  which  often  becomes  somewhat  of  a  companion 
for  those  seeking  human  relationships. 

Newspapers,  on  the  whole,  attempt  to  provide  their 
readers  with  amusement,  human  interest  and  entertainment. 
The  newspapers  however  can  go  further  and  while  providing 
some  human  interest  for  the  readers,   can  at  the  same  time  dc 
a  considerable  service  for  their  community  with  what  can  be 
called  the  "Man  of  the  Week"  idea. 

Advertising  circles  are  currently  using  to  a  great 
extent  tbe  "testimonial  ad."    National  magazines  also 
increase  the  human  content  of  their  pages  with  stories  of 
Individuals  who  have  achieved  some  degree  of  success  in  any 
given  field. 


The  "Man  of  the  Week"  idea  (-which  is  used  by  some 
weekly  papers)  would  be  to  seek  out  one  individual  in  the 
community  or  city  each  week  who  has  done  something  notable 
for  the  city  as  a  whole  or  some  section  of  the  city.  The 
individual  need  not  be  a  politician,  nor  always  a  business 
tycoon;  the  more  variety  in  occupation  of  individuals 
chosen,   the  better  would  be  acceptance  of  the  whole  plan. 
A  picture  of  the  individual  with  a  write-up  on  him,  explain- 
ing his  se-rvice,  would  be  of  high  value  in  showing  the 
paper's  community  interest. 

driven  the  proper  sober  advance  publicity  the  idea  coulc. 
get  off  well  and-  citizens  could  be  encouraged  to  send  in 
weekly  nominations.     Placement  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
picture  and  write-up  would  be  recommended. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  uses  a  variation  of  this  idea 
for  its  own  promotion. 

Each  ad  usually  about  70  lines,   carries  the  picture  of 
a  business  executive  recently  promoted  and  the  copy  below 
the  cut  describes  the  advancement  and  states  that  the 
individual  is  a  regular  reader  of  the  Journal.     The  paper's 
objective  is  to  dramatize  to  advertisers  and  prospects  the 
executive  readership  of  the  Journal  and  to  show  by  conti- 
nuity of  impression  that  those  men  who  are  advancing  in 
business  are  Journal  readers.     News-story  timeliness  is 
emphasized,  with  erch  ad  appearing  as  soon  as  ^ossiole  after 


the  announcement  of  the  promotion. 

It  is  understood  that  some  oapers  also  run  -what  they 

call  a  "Have  you  met  ?"  column  containing  a  oicture  end 

sketch  of  anyone. 

Personally,  it  is  felt  that  the  vhole  idea  is  used  to 
best  advantage  when  service  to  the  community  is  recognized 
and  siven  merit. 


1.     "V.'all  Street  Journal  Finds  Names:  News",  Editor 
And  Publisher,  Vol.  82,  No.  30,  Page  12,    (July  16,  194 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Giving  the  readers  a  feeling  of  importance  is  always 
desirable  for  a  newspaper.    Carrying  out  the  "your  wish  is 
our  command"  principle  gives  to  readers  the  idea  that  they 
have   some  voice  through  the  newspaper  and  a  certain  comrade- 
ship can  come  to  prevail. 

In  carrying  out  this  prjUopiple,   the  newspapers  could 
give  greater  attention  to  the  "Letters  to  the  Editor". 
Occasional  placement  on  page  one  of  well  written  letters  is 
a  ls.udable  approach.     Editors  should  also  attempt  to  answer 
letters  in  print,   especially  those  with  questions.     As  far 
as  possible,  editors  should  take  pains  in  giving  complete 
answers. 

If  a  reader  writes  in  and  wants  to  know  why  there  was 
a  traffic  tie-up  at  a  given  intersection,   the  editor  should 
go  to  work  and  find  out  why  more  officers  aren' t  placed  at 
the  intersec-tion  to  keep  traffic  moving  more  rapidly. 
Quotes  should  be  obtained  from  the  police  chief  and  perhaps 
information  from  the  city  planning  board  on  any  actions 
which  might  relieve  the  situation.     Editors  today  too  often 
simply  run  the  letters  without  comment,  hoping  the  mere 
publishing  will  hsve  the  desired  effect. 

Editors  should  also  have  some  form  "thank- you"  replies 
which  the  editor  himself  can  sign  for  private  mailing  to 
letter  writers. 
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Some  newspapers  have  an  annual  "V.'rite  your  mayor  -week" 
and  letters  are  given  prominent  display. 

A  variation  of  this  is  the  "V.'hat  does  our  town  need?" 
week.    All  of  these  are  worthwhile  attempts  in  being  of 
service  to  the  community  and  the  newspaper  profits  when 
individual  citizens  feel  that  they  truly  have  a  chance  to 
gain  some  r: cognition  of  their  feelings.     Editors  too  often 
forget  that  it  takes  some  time  and  trouble  to  write  a 
letter,  especially  one  that  might  be  read  widely,  and  when 
a  citizen  makes  the  effort  he  has  to  feel  quite  strongly 
about  something.     Resultant  action  is  of  high  satisfaction. 

Somewhat  similar  to  "Letters  to  the  editor"  is  a 

device  carried  on  by  Russian  papers  which  is  worthy  of 

c  onsidera  t  ion . 

"There  is  another  Russian  practice 
that  attracts  the  Soviet  reader. 
This  consists  in  reinforcing  official 
government  news  with  a.  system  of 
amateur  journalism  on  the  part  of 
readers.     Even  the  great  Pravda 
contains  newsy  items  sent  in  by 
humble  Bolsheviks  in  the  factories 
or  on  collective  farms  or  in  the 
army.     This  not  only  makes  for  items 
a 3  readable  as  the  letter  column  in 
our  own  home-town  papers,  but  stimu- 
lates among  readers  an  intense 
loyalty  toward  their  press." 

In  the  Rand  study  it  was  found  that  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  attracted  9.1  per  cent  more  readers  than  the 
editorials  themselves. 

If  a  standing  head,   "Letters  to  the  Editor,"  or 

- 
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something  of  a  similar  nature,   is  used  over  the  columns,  it 

should  be  of  sufficient  size  and  displayed  in  such  a  v;ay 

that  it  will  attract  readers.    A  few  brief  facts  about  the 

more  important  letters  might  veil  be  incorporated. 

Furthermore,   if  an  item  is  important  enough  to  be  run 

in  the  column,   it  deserves  a  headline  that  will  tell  the 

reader  something  about  its  contents.     The  editor  who  is 

satisfied  with  small,  one-line,   label  headlines  throughout 

and  no  other  devices  to  "dress  up"  these  letters  to  the 

editor  is  bypassing  an  opportunity  to  build  readership  cn 

~2 

the  editorial  page. 

Rand  discovered  in  his  study  that  in  newspapers  using 
interesting  display  on  these  columns,   the  reader-interest 
was  as  much  as  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  those  where  small 
headlines,   regular  news-column  widths,  and  ordinary  jody- 
type  were  employed. 

1.  Srucker,  Herbert,  Jreedom  of  Information,   (Page  232 

2.  Sutton,  3e sign  \  ad  Make-Up  of  the  Newspaper. 
Prentice -Hall, Inc.  New  York,   1~42,   (Page  418) 

) 

THE  WOMAN|  S  PAGE 
'   Once  again  reference  is  made  to  the  findings  of  our 
statisticians  end  it  is  observed  that  women  in  the  U.S. 
own  70^  of  the  wealth  in  the  country  and  do  3ci  of  the 
spending.     Our  women  also  hold  one  seat  out  of  96  in  the 
U.S.   Senate  and  six  out  of  435  in  the  House. 

The  latest  figures  of  the  I-Ietror-olitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.   show  that  a  woman's  life  expectancy  today  is  70.54 
yeers  to  her  husband's  or  brother's  65*x6,  and  that  ii" 
both  man  and  woman  live  to  be  70  or  30,   she  still  has  a 
prospect  of  outliving  him.. 

The  importance  of  women  in  our  whole  -politics  1  and 
economic  make-ur,  has  therefore  incre  sed  considerably  and 
as  a  consequence  our  newsoarers  have  a  ,1ob  to  do  in  teachir 
our  women  the  responsibilities  that  come  with  oower.  True, 
she  is  given  counsel  and  wisdom  by  advisors  and  trustees, 
but  if  steps  toward  greater  responsibility  can  be  taken, 
they  should  be  encouraged. 

Women1 s  sections  could  undergo  what  is  labeled  by  some 
"a  democra tiz- tion. "     Instead  of  playing  ur  to  the  interes 
of  the  "high- society "  few,   the  newspaper  could  use  articles 
of  more  interest  to  the  many.    This  does  not  mean  the 
coaiolete  dropoing  of  "high  society"  news- -a  newsraner 
should  move  with  a  certain  bit  of  caution,   a  certain  de- 
emohasls  would  be  favorable  however. 


Society  news  could  c:  cut  down  and  a  larger  amount  of 

space  should  be  given  to  women  in  public  affairs,  social 

service,   science  etc..  Stories  about  legislation  of  special 

interest  to  women,   stories  about  women  in  other  countries 
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and  the  role  they  are  playing  there  have  been  advocated. 

At  the  Detroit  News  the  women1  s  section  has  changed. 

The  pattern  of  the   section,  which  the  News  followed  foi 
almost  "0  years,  devoted  about  70~S  of  the  soace  and  entire 
front-psge  em-hasis  to  society  items  and  pictures.  These 
amountsd  to  1  personals'   about  persons  whose  number 
constituted  a  small  percentage  of  this  newspapers  r elder- 
ship. 

The  News'   new  wonen' s  section  has  changed  emphasis  to 
features  which  are  of  interest  to  the  majority  of  women 
readers  because  they  have  to  do  with  happenings,  conditions 
and  personalities- in- the -news  which  affect  the  average 
woman's  own  life,  her  family  and  her  home. 

Features  are  chosen  which  will  be  the  most  thought 

provoking,  entertaining, instructive  or  helpful  to  the  most 

people.     Under  the  setup  as  many,   even  more,  personal  items 

about  weddings,  engagements,  etc.,   get  into  the  paper  as 

under  the  old  arrangement.     Copy  is  3imply  more  tightly 
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edited.    "Wherever  possible  it  is  given  the  news  slant. 

Paul  Gchr  der,  managing  editor  of  the  Toledo  31ade  has 
argued  for  complete  erasing  of  class  lines  and  color  lines 


as  well.     His  oaper  runs  news  of  Negroes  :n  its  society 
pages. 

Women's  pages  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  women, 
Mr.   Sc tirade r  has  said,  must  include:     Features  and  news  on 
food,  but  on  a  local  level.     Fashions,   the  latest  styles, 
where  they  can  be  bought  and  their  orices.     Home  f umishin  ; 
news,  particularly  pictures  of  interesting  re -furnishing 
jobs.     Diet  features,   including  menus- from  the  Red  Gross 
and  local  nutrition  councils.     Articles  on  child  culture, 
probably  syndicated,   since  experts  who  will  write  on  child 
psychology  are  not  always  available  locally. 

Cultural  news  has  been  taken  out  of  the  women's  pages 
of  the  Blade,   end  -rut  into  the  general  news  section  with 
"amazing  results."    Ballets,  modern  dsnce  recitals  and  art 
exhibitions  in  Toledo  have  been  drawing  record  crowds  since 
the  -colicy  wss  inaugurated. 

To  get  wider  readershi-o  for  women's  reges,  Mr.  Sohradei 

suggests  that  the  pages  should  not  be  labeled  with  warnings 

j 

for  males  to  keep  out,   such  as  "Of  Interest  to  Women." 


1.  Svirsky,  Leon  (editor)  Your  Newspaper.    (By  Nine 

Nieman  Fellows,  1945-46)  The  Maomlllan  Co.  New 
York,  1Q47 

2.  Parker,   G-eorge  v.*.,   "V.'omen1  s  Pages  Given  New  Mental 
:k':e-uo,  "  Editor  end  Publisher,  Vol.  32,  No.  24 
Page  15.  {Tune  4.  lo4o^ 


"Society  ^age  Coverage",  editor  and  Publisher, 
Vol.  32,  No.  25,  June  11,   1940,  Page  14 
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THE  M^S-HAVKS  FRONT  PAGE  STICKERS 

There's  nothing  that  sells  a  paper  like  a  good  local 
story  and  v,!ith  this  in  mind,  news-capers  are  raoidly  giving 
more  attention  to  the  newsboys  e nd  the  paints  of  delivery 
or  sale  of  the  oaoers  to  readers.     The  more  a  newsoaper  can 
oull  the  reader  into  its  pages- the  more  consistent  "you" 
there  is  in  the  stories-the  greater  the  drawing  power  of  the 
paper  on  the  reader,   and  the  greater  is  the  allegiance  which 
can  grow  between  them.    With  a  good  local  story,  a  smart 
news-hawk  can  bring  additional  sales.     The  newsboys  should 
receive  some  training  and  effort  should  be  soent  in 
determining  what  the  boys  should  yell. 

The  carrier  boys- those  who  simply  deliver  oapers- 
should  get  attention  too. 

One  paper  has  found  it  pays  to  have  cards  printed  up 
for  carriers,  listing  their  names,  and  phone  numbers,  and 
assuring  the  subscriber  of  good  service.     These  are  inserted 
every  so  often  in  the  papers,  and  out  the  carrier  on  his 
mettle . 

Another  paper  found  it  worthwhile  to  have  subscriotion 
solicitation  letters  written  in  the  names  of  the  various 
carriers.     The  carriers  were  given  a  commission  on  all 
subscriptions  secured  by  mall  rearing  their  signatures- and 
thus  were  more  interested  than  ever  in  giving  good  delivery 


service  in  the  hooes  of  getting  a  oaid- in- advance  subscriber 
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Some  papers  offer  trips  to  their  youthful  salesmen  in 
subscription  campaigns . 

Keeping  good  relations  with  the  boys  pays  off,  they 
sneak  of  it  and  a  oaper  ultimately  profits.     This  is  not 
the  place  to  30  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  paper1 s 
relations  with  its  newsboys,   it  is  only  suggested  that  the 
press  remember  the  ooys  oftentimes  form  the  only  human  link 
in  a  newspaper1 s  chain  of  relations  with  the  reader.  As 
such,   the  newsboy  is  always  worthy  of  heavy  consideration. 

As  has  been  said  above,   there's  nothing  like  a  good 
local  story- the  reader  is  more  easily  able  to  establish 
self-identification.     The  better  a  newspaper  can  consistently 
accomplish  self-identification,   the  greater  the  allegiance 
between  the  reader  and  the  paper.     Newsboys  can  help  the 
paper  in  this  resoect.    Another  innovation  being  used  on 
street  sales  is  front  oage  stickers. 

Stickers  to   Doost  circulation  in  suburban  and  country 
are?s  are  being  used  effectively  by  the  New  Orleans  States. 
The  stickers,   two  inches  by  four  and  printed  in  eye-catching 
red,  yellow  and  black,   are  placed  on  the  upner  right  hand 
corner  in  editions  containing  a  story  of  strong  local 
interest  to  the  community. 

A  letter  to  dealers,  along  with  the  first  sticker  ship- 
ment,  stated  in  part:   "These  stickers  are  to  be  used  on 
street  sale  copies  of  the  New  Orleans  States  when  some  news 
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story  of  local  importance  breaks  in  the  paper,    We  are 

planning  to' lend  you  a  wire  when  this  haooens,   advising  you 

of  the  news  story  so  that  the  sticker  can  be  attached  and 

we  believe  you  will  agree  it  will  help  attract  attention  of 

street  sales." 

An  additional  educational  phase  was  undertaken  by 

having  roadmen  contact  each  dealer  to  explain  the  sticker 

innovation.     As  for  results,   the  idea  has  already  proven 

successful.     In  one  Idississinri  G-ulf  coast  community, 

circulation  sales  were  douoled  two  days  running  by  using 

the  sticker  to  attract  attention  to  a  story  of  great  local 

interest.     It  was  a  banker  headline  story,   however,  and 

editions  would  krve  sola  without  the  sticker,   it  was  -ointec 

out.     It  is  thought  that  the  stickers  will  be  even  more 

effective  when  a  front  page  story  apoears  that  is  not  strons 

enough  to  be  bannerlined.     In  such  a  case  the  sticker  will 

sootlight  the  news.     The  system  can't  be  abused  however  and 

the  story  spotlighted  has  to  be  un-and-up,  otherwise  the 

stickers  will  lose  their  value.     The  stickers  are  definitely 

for  only  street  sales  and  heln  the  big  city  paoers  in 

1 

boosting  suburban  and  country  news. 

1.     Brandenburg.  G-eorge  A..    "Circulation1,   Editor  and 
Publisher,  Vol.  32,  Mo.  36.  Pcge  42,   (Aug.   27,  19M 
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GET  THEM  V.'HEN  THE!1  HE  YOUNG 

A  highly  important  steo  for  a  newspaper  to  take  in 
gaining  the  allegiance  of  readers  is  the  formation  of  a 
program  aimed  at  developing  the  reading  habits  at  a  very 
early  age.     Over  a  long  period  of  time,  people  can  develop 
a  certain  sense  of  loyalty  and  a  good  newspaper  should  try 
to  offer  values  for  the  children  in  school. 

Some  newspapers  already  carry  "Junior  Editorials" 
written  by  students  in  public  and  parochial  schools. 

Special  student  rates  should  be  encouraged  and  of 
course,   the  old  newspaper  sponsored  spelling-bee  is  a  tried 
and  tested  successful  stunt  in  gaining  the  schools' 
attention. 

In  an  "if  I  Vlere  Editor"  poll,   the  Cleveland  Press 
found  readers  were  highly  desirous  of  a  regular  feature 
section  for  children  of  elementary  school  age.     The  paper 
has  inaugurated  a  "Pressette  Department"  containing  puzzles, 
games,    jokes,   stories  and  jingles  for  children. 

Some  newspapers  have  the  practice  of  obtaining  birthdaj 
dates  from  local  schools  and  sending  complimentary  copies  tc 
children. 

Knowing  people  love  to  see  their  name  in  print,  some 
papers  might  use  a  variation  of  the  same  idea  and  carry  a 
regular  happy  birthday  column.     Sounds  funny  at  first,  but 
it  gives  readers  the  feeling  that  they  are  part  of  a  big 
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family  with  the  newspaper.     It' s  noteworthy  that  disc- 
Jockeys  build- up  a  following  in  similar  public  expressions 
of  birthday  greetings . 

As  always,   sponsored  visits  of  sport  stars  to  schools 
are  appreciated  by  the  younger  set  as  are  football  schedules 
in  team  colors  to  the  various  high  schools. 

"Open  House"  for  children  and  also  adults  :eveloos 
mutual  interests. 

In  Dallas,   The  Times  Herald  has  engaged  in  a  promotion 
stunt  that  helos  re-establish  a  family  reading  habit.  The 
promotion  is  directed  toward  newlyweds,  and  it  reaches  them 
just  when  they  take  up  residence  in  their  new  home. 

"     series  of  cartoons  showing  six  stages  in  a  romance 
culminating  at  the  alter,"  ri"oorts  James  V.  Lovell,  "began 
the  middle  of  May  and  ran  for  six  successive  Sundays  through 
June  in  the  women' s  news  section.     The  basic  idea  was  that 
no  n. wly  married  couole  could  afford  to  establish  a  new 
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home  without  making  the  Times  Herald  a  oart  of  the  family."! 

Some  newspapers,   especially  those  with  radio  interests, 
could  build  up  a  following  with  children  and  adults  through 
a  "talent  time"  program.     Schools  could  hold  contests  by 
grades  etc.  Newspapers  cocld  try  to  get  a  variety  of  school! 
represented  on  each  program.     Pictures  and  stories  would 
follow  the  next  day. 

Newspapers  can  also  help  communities  oro/ide  play- 


grounds  or  perhaps  the  newspaper  might  helo  surely  play- 
ground equipment. 

An  outstanding  Job  in  this  respect  has  been  done  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  3oys'  Club  moved  into  its  new 
3500,000  building  recently.  The  new  building  occupies  a  lot 
122  by  196  feet  in  the  Lincoln  Heights  district,  formerly 
one  of  the  sore  s-oots  in  juvenile  delinquency,  but  one  of 
the  best  after  five  years  of  service  by  the  original  Times 
Boys  Club  building. 

Capacity  is  2,000  boys,  and  participation  in  its  many 

athletic,  handicraft  and  other  programs  is  open  to  all  boys, 
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free  of  charge. 

Newspapers  should  be  wary  however  of  attempting  to 
attract  subscriptions  or  readers  only  through  bonus  factors. 
The  primary  aim  is  to  build  up  the  reading  habit  so  that 
children  in  turn  will  some  day  read  the  news  columns  and 
editorials  with  a  feeling  of  loyalty. 

If  a  newspaper  goes  too  far  in  give-away  programs  etc., 
its  essential  element,   the  news  columns  and  editorials  might 
suffer.     The  newspaper  might  find  itself  somewhat  in  the 
D03ition  of  the  movie  theatre  which  builds  uo  weekly  bonus 
night  to  such  an  extreme  that  oeoole  coine  to  the  theatre 
only  that  one  night,   st-iy  for  the  drawing  and  then  promptly 
file  out-each  somewhat  disgruntled  bee  use  someone  else  won. 
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The  primary  objective  is  the  development  of  the  newspaper 
reading  habit. 

Another  idea  worthy  of  notice  was  that  of  the  Ivinston- 
Salem  Sunday  Journal  and  Sentinel  which  decided  to  let  the 
young  peoole  take  over  its  book  review  pages. 

The  move  was  part  of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
paper to  give  the  young  people  an  active  participation  in 
the  writing  :>f  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  asked  a  dozen  publishers  to  submit 
current  offerings  since  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  is 
convinced  that  children  know  best  what  children  like  to 
read. 

Then,   in  co-operation  with  the  V/inston- Salem  oublic 
schools,  Journal  staffman  Pat  Kelly  and  Sunday  Editor  Hal 
Levy  had  the  books  distributed  to  the  students. 

They  were  told  to  read  and  thoroughly  digest  the  books 
and  then  to  write  their  opinions  on  them.     The  students 
ranged  from  second  graders  to  twelfth  graders. 

Some  of  the  reviews  turned  out  by  the  students  sounded 
like  professional  jobs.     And  the  oublishers  reoortedly  were 
hapr>y  over  the  publicity  and  unusual  treatment  given  their 
books.     Each  3f  the  students  was   /iven  a  by-line  with  his 
name,  grade  and  school  on  his  or  her  review.     The'  reviews 
varied  in  length,  but  the  newspaper  devoted  three  pages  to 
the  oublishing  of  every  one  of  them.     Ordinarily  the  oaper 
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has  only  a  single  book  rage  on  Sunday. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  "Deseret  News41  runs  a  regular 
"School  News"  column  for  its  youthful  readers.    Puoils  of 
the  local  schools  regularly  write  reports  on  the  activities 
of  the  classroom.     Half  a  dozen  of  these  reports  are  carrier  . 
in  the  column  and  eac.   is  interesting  for  both  adults  and 
the  children.     The  youthful  writers  are  often  &ble  to 
report  oddities  of  school  life  which  are  a  fsr  cry  from  the 
daily  routine  as  the  following  will  attest: 

"Two  small  insects  have  found  a  warm,  comfortable  home 
in  Hawthorne  School.    I-lrs.  Badger  said  that  they  must  be 
some  kind  of  v.:ater  spiders  which  can  live  without  air,  for 
the  bottle  in  which  they  live  is  sealed  tight,   and  they  hav< 
not  come  to  the  surface  for  air.     They  are  tan  colored,  and 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pin  heed.     They  s:em  to  have  about 
2C  tiny  legs.     They  were  discovered  by  Colleen  V.'inslow. 
She  said  that  there  was  one  insect,  and  then  out  of  nowhere, 
there  v.ere  two." 

Small  touches  like  this  add  up  and  the  newspaper  which 
gives  at  tent ion  to  the  seemingly  insignificant,  the  thoughts 
and  wants  of  small  children,   shows  the  warm  humanity  of  the 
people  who  are  behind  the  cold  print. 

The  biggest  step  newspapers  can  take  in  gaining 
youthful  readers  who  might  someday  look  with  less  antipathy 
at  the  press  than  their  parents,   should  be  the  encouragement 
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of  reading  in  the  schools. 

Bel cert  Clark,  director  of  educational  activities  for 
the  New  York  Times,   in  a  recent  speech  before  5C0  teachers 
stressed  the  importance  of  intelligent  readers.    He  declared 
that  the  remedy  for  the  bad  newspaper  did  not  lie  in  censor- 
ship, but  with  the  reader.    Foor  newspapers  exist,  he  said, 
because  the  reader  suo^orts  them.     If  the  reader  withdraws 
his  surnort,   "they  will  wither  away  like  the  journalistic 
weeds  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Clark  .     He  urged  that  schools 
pay  more  attention  to  the  teaching  of  current  affairs,  and 
he  suggested  that  each  high  school  in  the  city  appoint  a 
specialist  in  current  affairs  to  watch  the  current  periodi- 
cals. That  -oerson1  s  .job,  he  said,  would  be  two-fold:  First, 
to  channel  to  the  various  teachers  articles  of  special 
interest  to  their  classes;  and  second,   at  a  general  assembly 

of  the  school  to  be  held  oossibly  once  a  week,   to  r>ut  the 
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world  picture  into  focus. 

Suggestions  similar  to  this  can  build  up  interest  in 
the  press  and  this  can  be  molded  into  £  confidence  in  the 
responsible  newspaper. 

1.  T.   S.  Irvin,    "Promotional  Prods",   Editor  and 
Publisher.  Vol.  82,  No.  33,  Fa^e  33,   (Aug.  6,  19^9) 

2.  "L.  A.  Times  Ooens   -500,000  Club  For  3oys",  Editor- 

and  Publisher,  Vol.  83,  No.  5,  Page  39,   (Feb.  4,   195 o 


Bill  East,   "Young  People  Given  Role  In  Producing 
Paper",  Editor  and  Publisher,  Vol  82,  No.  54, 
Page  40,   (Dec.  31,  1949) 

"Quality  of  Press  Put  Up  To  Readers",  N.  Y.  Times, 
Vol.  XCIX,  No.  33,618      Page  25,   (Feb.  8) 


PICTURES 

Picture  Journalism  is  a  major  step  for  newspapers  to 
take  in  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between  the  -cress  and  the 
peo"ole.    What  peo-cle  cannot  understand  they  often  throw  dowi 
in  disgust.    Photography  can  help  in  making  subject  matter 
more  interesting  and  more  understandable.     Readers  will  like 
the  newspaper  better  and  from  this  liking  can  grow  allegiance. 
Picture  journalism  brings  self- identification  to  its 
highest  degree  for  readers. 

In  the  first  hundred  studies  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  the  average  news  story  in  newspapers 
was  read  by  13  per  cent  of  the  men  and  11  per  cent  of  the 
women.     In  the  same  papers,  the  average  one-column  picture 
attracted  37  "oer  cent  of  the  men  and  45  per  cent  of  the 
women  readers.     Three  times  as  many  men  and  four  times  as 
many  women  read  the  average  one-column  picture  as  read  the 
average  news  story. 

The  summary  of  the  study  reports  that  men1 s  readership 
of  pictures  increases  in  the  following  manner:  one-column 
pictures,  37  percent;  two-column  pictures,  49  per  cent; 
three  column  pictures,  62  per  cent,   four-column  pictures, 
64  per  cent. 

Women1 s  median  readersnip  was  found  to  be  higher  but 
to  increase  in  the  same  manner:  one-column  pictures,  61  per 
cent;  three  column  pistures,  67  per  cent  and  four  3olumn 
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pictures,  73  per  cent. 

The  one-column  pictures  may  show  less  reader  interest 
than  the  larger  pictures  because  they  lack  action  and  are 
not  inherently  as  interesting  as  the  larger  pictures. 
However,   in  view  of  the  high  average  readership  on  one-colun 
pictures,   the  one-column  picture  deserves  extensive  use. 

Picture  pages,   said  the  same  report,   attract  readers. 
On  the  average,  89  per  cent  of  the  men  and  91  per  cent  of 
the  women  readers  will  stop  to  look  at  the  picture  page. 
This  is  considerably  above  the  average  for  all  types  of 
pages.     The  average  for  3,002  pa::-;es  in  the  first  100  studies 
of  the  study  of  newspaper  reading  is  62  per  cent  for  men  anc 
55  cier  cent  for  women-- 27  to  36  percentage  joints  below  the 
picture  rage  figures.     This  is  not  a  recommendation  for 
increased  use  of  picture  pages  at  this  time.     r  is  true 
that  the  picture  page  will  stop  more  readers  on  the  average 
than  any  other  page  except  the  front  page.     However,   it  is 
also  true  that  one  three-column  Dicture  by  itself  will  stop 
two- thirds  of  the  readers. ^ 

Robert  E.  G-irvin,  as  chief  of  Life  magazine's  N.  Y. 
news  bureau, has  this  to  say  on  picture  journalism,   not  just- 
pictures  or  picture  pages,  but  picture  journalism- -what  we 
feel  is  closer  to  what  newspapers  need  in  winnin.  support: 

"As  for  social  documentation,  the 
newspapers  of  America  simply  haven't 
done  it  in  pictures,  with  rare  exceptions. 

n 
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The  basic  reason  is  that  editors  do 
not  conceive  of  pictures  as  a  separate 
medium  which  can  tell  a  story  by  itself 
with  the  aid  of  very  little  text  interpre- 
ts tion. 

"Anyone  contem-ole ting  picture  Journalism 
as  a  career  thinks  of  magazines  such  as 
Life  and  Look,  of  Sunday  roto  sections, 
or  of  picture  books.     This  need  not 
so.     The  effectiveness  of  pictures  as  a 
story  telling  medium  has  been  proved  and 
it  remains  only  for  picture  minded  men, 
after  study  end  experimentation,   to  Apply 
the  medium  to  the  daily  newspaper. 

Editorial  campaigning  with  pictures  is  surely  a  potent 
device  for  the  press  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
we  don't  see  more  of  it. 

There  are,   to  be  sure,  numerous  instances  in  which 
rhoto- journalism  sustains  an  editorial  campaign  in  behalf  of 
labor,   r-fce  equality,   and  other  causes.     The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,   to  cite  one  example,  believed  that  a  Missouri 
Valley  authority  like   FVA  would  be  a  good  thing.     In  a 
series  of  pictures  showing  the  benefits  of  ~VA  it  sought  to 
sell  the  idea  at  home.     On  other  occasions  the  Post-Dispatch 
ran  a  series  on  the  smoke  evil  and  the  rat  menace  in  St. 
Louis. 

Editorial,  crusading,  propagandizing  photographs  ire 
not  new.     They  h--v£  been  used  for  many  years.     The  camera, 
says  Fra.n"'  Luther  Mott,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Missouri,   "has  a  devastating  effectiveness  in  portraying 
evils.     It  is  the  best  crusader  of  our  times.     Think  of 
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any  abuse — social,   economic,  political--and  sound  and 
honest  pictures  which  will  bring  the  evils  to  our  eyes 
suggest  themselves- immediately . 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  whenever  anyone  thinks  of 
picture  Journalism  they  almost  immediately  think  of  Life 
magazine.     A  study  of  Life's  technique  is  always  recom- 
mended for  newspapermen.     Both  Life  and  Time  attempt  to 
catch  subjects  in  action  and  they  get  peorle  into  all  theix 
photographs.     Background  is  varied  and  interesting.     One  of 
Life's  biggest   iobs  was  its  mid-century  review  edition. 
The  magazine  had  the  following  to  say  about  its  preparation  B 
and  we  get  some  small  insight  into  the  technique  of  picture 
J ournali  sm : 

MAn  editorial  task  force  was  set  to 
work  on  the  biggest  -cloture  hunt  ever 
undertaken.     Headed  by  Editor  Phil 
V/ooton  and  Researcher  Ruth  Adams,  it 
enlisted  the  aid  of  our  news  bureaus 
and  correspondents  throughout  the 
country.     A  typical  assignment  was 
given  by  Managing  Editor  Ed  Thompson 
last  July;   '-lease  insert  a  want-ad 
in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  your 
area  for  snapshots  showing  family  life 
from  1900  to  the  present.     When  you 
look  through  the  albums  you  receive, 
keep  your  eyes  peeled  for  interiors 
which  show  what  the  kitchen,  bathroom 
and  living  room,   etc.,   looked  like. 
In  the  backgrounds  of  such  pictures 
you  may  find  wall  telephones.  Phono 
~raph  horns,   claw-foot  bat  htuc  s,   :\&  s 
lamps  converted  to  electricity  and 
other  things  which  have  changed  end 
improved  the  life   of  the  people  in 
this  country.     Don' t  overloo.<:  the 


human  story  of  an  interesting  member 
of  the  family;  for  example,  a  man 
born  in  1900  grey;  ur>  with  the  century. 
Watch  for.  picture  s  of  how  psorle 
-  mused  themselves  (picnics,  hay  rides, 
ice  seating  on  the  rond,  bicycling, 
etc.).     In  addition  to  the  family 
record  outlined  aiove,   find  out  whether 
there  are  local  photographers  v.'ho  have 
been  -oho  to  graphing  their  towns  and 
neighbors  for  the  past  50  years.  Such 
a  photographer  might  be  a  gold  mine  for 
a  possible  'growth  of  a  town1    story' .4 
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se;,3atic::alis,.-cri::s 

Criticisms  of  the  oress  are  many  and.  varied.  There 
are  those  who  claim'  (1):     that  newspapers  are  not  read  with 
anything  approaching  thoroughness  by  the  "Man  in  the  Street  ' 
Simplification  of  news  writing,  with  emphasis  on  human 
interest,   readability  formulas  and  narrative  technique,  is 
called  for  in  order  to  make  the    newspaper  more  readable. 

Other  critics  assert  (2):     that  the  -cress  is  alreadv 
too  simple  and,   it  is  said,   there  is  often  too  much  of  the 
novel  and  the  low-denominators  of  taste  in  our  newspapers. 
Sex,  vulgarity  and  crime  are  characterizations  of  the 
modern  press,   say  the  pundits. 

Critics  slso  declare  (3):     that  a  new  tyre  of  writing, 
"interpretative  reporting,"  must  begin  to  replace  the  old 
objective  style  reporting  in  order  to  help  the  readers 
gain  some  perspective  of  the  news.     Understandability  of 
the  news  is  stressed. 

Each  of  these  criticisms  will  be  dealt  with  separately 
in  this  oappr.  In  many  ways  there  is  an  overlapping  of  the 
criticisms . 

First  the  second  of  the  above  criticisms  will  be  dealt 
with  as  it  is  felt  this  can  be  more  easily  partitioned  and 
rut  in  another  category.     This  criticism  has  more  to  do  wit  1 
emphasis,  while  the  remaining,   (1)  and  (3),  have  more  to  do 
with  writing  technique. 


There  is  some  justification  for  each  of  these 
criticisms  and  erasure  is  necessary  if  the  press  is  to 
ultimately  gain  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  reoole. 

As  has  already  been  said  elsewhere,   there  is  nothing 
that  sells  like  a  good  local  story.    Knowing  this,  ^ewe- 
paper  fl  usually  go  all  out  when  a  local  crime  is  committed. 
The  newspaper  is  motivated  by  several  instincts.     It  wants 
to  sell  conies  and  it  knows  self-identification  by  the 
reader  is  at  a  high  level  on  a  local  yarn.     Readers  get  a 
vicarious  thrill  from  the  story  and  the  new  sparer  writers 
can  do  a  good  job  on  such  a  story  because  the  facts  to  be 
told  arc   relatively  simple.     Highly  difficult  and  abstract- 
theory  is  usually  absent  from  the  crime  story.     All  these 
factors  combine  and  a  perusal  of  the  papers,  by  an  objective 
onlooker  at  a  later-  date,  when  the  emotional  fever  has  died 
down,  makes  the  press  look  ludicrous.     The  smear  of 
"sensationalism"  is  handed  down.     Thus  we  have  the  following 
from  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press: 

"The  news  is  twisted  by  emphasis  on 
the  novel  end  the  sensational.  Too 
much  of  the  regular  output  consists 
of  a  succession  of  stories  and 
images  that  has  no  relation  to  the 
typical  lives  of  real  people  anywhere. 
The  result  is  meaninglessness,  flatness, 
distortion  and  perpetuation  of  mis- 
understanding.    The  citizen  is  not 
supplied  with  the  information  and 
discussion  he  needs  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  to  the  community."1- 


Editors  are  not  unaware  of  the  problem.     Jenkin  Lloyd 

Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  asks  "if  we  have  not 

reached  the  point  where  we  must  consider  the  possible 

effects  of  panic  in  our  nation."    He  points  out  that  the 

traditional  calmness  of  eur  people  is  beginning  to  be 

shaken  and  that  a  lot  of  us  "are  star-tins  to  paw  the  ground 

and  roll  our  eyes  like  frightened  horses  at  the  smell  of 
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smoke  from  the  haymow. 

Sensationalism  is  often  the  result  of  reporters  trying 
to  simplify  the  news  for  the  readers.     Exaggeration  and 
frivolity  bring  about  complete    Leaninglessness.  Knowing 
people  like  to  read  about  people,   reporters  simplify  all 
debates  into  name  calling  between  personalities. 

Pobert  A  Taft  has  voiced  his  disapproval  of  the  cress 
and  has  said  that  he  does  "not  find  that  the  press  presents 
a  very  reliable  picture  of  the  character  of  individual 
public  men."    He  adds  that  our  nation  has  become  so  large 
and  complex  that  people  have  adopted  the  easy  method  of 
following  slogans.    Men  are  classified  into  radicals, 
conservatives,   liberals  or  progressives.     They  are  presentee 
as  the  tools  of  labor  or  big  business."^ 

Attempts  at  simplification  of  the  news  by   riving  it 
the  "sports  touch"  to  a  certain  extent  is  commendable  but 
government  has  become  interesting  to  editors  and  reporters 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  --mount  of  violence  and  conflict 


involved . 

Another  editor,  Vincent  S.  Jones,  has  Bpoken  in  agree- 
ment With  Mr.  Taft: 

"A  senator  who  calls  another  senator 
a  lot  of  rough  names  gets  more  space 
than  the  legislator  who  comes  forward 
•with  a  constructive  program.  Similarly, 
strikes  are  considered  more  newsworthy 
than  labor-management  contracts  v;hich 
reveal  real  statesmanship  in  human 
relations.     In  one  sense  that  old 
1 srorts  desk'  treatment  is  sound. 
That1 s  because  it  makes  an  attempt 
to  translate  Dig  subjects  into  terms 
of  people.     3ut  it  doesn't  go  far 
enough.    And  in  most  cases  it  leads 
to  distortion."  4 

The  -cress'   sensationalism  with  crime  is  perhaps  the 
focal  point  of  all  criticism.     Generally,   it  is  thought  that 
the  constant  repetition  of  crime  stories  in  the  oress  can 
affect  some  highly  suggestible  -oersons,  among  whom  are  many 
young  -people,   to  commit  similar  crimes;  or  it  may  create  an 
indifference  to  law  and  order  through  the  constant- 
reiteration  and  exaggeration  of  the  details  of  the  crimes. 
Barnes  and  Teeters  assert  that  "stable  r>eot>le,  juveniles 
and  adults  alike,  will  be  little  affected  by  what  they  read. 
The  unstable  end  many  of  the  socially  maladjusted  may  be 
somewhat  affected,  and  it  is  from  this  suggestible  and  ab- 
normal  grout*  that  most  of  our  delinquents  come." 

Of  course  the   -ress  has  defended  itself.     Leo  C.  Roster 
has  explained  that  the  technique  of  newspaper  writing 


necessitates  over  st'. tement.    Competition,  in  journalism, 
has  been  raised  from  the  plane  of  speed  in  transmission  to 
the  olane  of  originality  in  interpretation.     This  compe- 
tition, he  asserts,   "concentrated  upon  the  interpretation 
of  a  common  body  of  subject  matter,  places  a  premium  upon 
spectacular  judgment  and  bold  '  angles.  V- 

Among  those  making  suggestions  to  the  press  on  the 
handling  of  crime  news  has  been  the  FBI.    Louis  3.  Nichols, 
assistant  director  of  the  FBI,  in  a  talk  before  60  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  declared 
that  an  F3I  formula  for  handling  sex  crime  news  would  shield 
the  victim' s  identity  and  turn  the  soot light  on  the  offendei 
rather  than  on  the  lurid  details  of  the  offense.    Who  is  he "2 
'•."her:  did  he  come  from?    How  many  crimes  has  he  committed? 
What  was  done  in  each  esse?    Those  are  the  questions  the 
press  should  ask  s:-id  At.  Nichols.     The  preventive  work 
accomplished  by  the  Washington  Star  drew  oralse  from  the 
speaker. 

Mr.  Nichols  advised  a  daily  box  score  of  all  crime  in 
the  community,  accompanied  by  constant  follow- jo  stories  on 
what  officials  are  doing.     This  should  keep  the  community 
more  alert.     "Check  on  what  led  the  man  to  do  vhat  he  rid  ir 
the  first  instance,"  At.  Nichols  urged.     "Go  into  the  facts 
and  ask  why . 

While  the  oress  has  admitted  its  guilt,   some  of  its 


defenders  maintain  that  the  press  does  not  use  a  higher 
percentage  of  sex  and  crime  news  in  relation  to  other  news. 
The  chief  guilt,   It  is  admitted,  has  been  the  emphasis,  the 
placement  of  stories,  by  the  cress.     The  play  given  this 
news  is  often  out  of  Proportion.     (See  appendix  3) 

Before  the  press  can  capture  the  confidence  of  the 
people  it  must  begin  to  treat  crime  more  objectively  by 
printing  only  the  facts  and  placing  them  in  their  proper 
perspective  in  the  news  columns.     Crime  can  be  treated  in 
the  editorial  columns,  and  when  the  press  begins  to  add  the 
"why"  to  the  crime  stories,   then  a  real  service  will  be  done 
for  society.     Digging  under  the  surface  events  and  bringing 
to  public  light j   the  reasons  for  crimes  can  help  the  people 
and  also  create  a  healthy  respect  for  the  press.  Mounting 
sensationalism  can  deepen  public  mistrust. 


1.     "Freedom  for  What"  (An  abstract  of  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
University  of  Chicago  Press),  ICieaan  Reports, 
Vol.  1,  No.  2,  Page  5  (April  1947) 
2.    Jones,  Jen'tin  Lloyd,   "Historians  or  Jitter- 
bugs ?",  Hie man  Reports,  Vol.  3,  No.  1, 
Page  5,   (Jan.  19^9) 
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Page  6,   (April  1?43) 

4.  Jones,  Vincent  S.,   "Bold  Experimentation 
Needed  to  Improve  Newspaper  Content", 
Journalism  Quarterly,  Vol.  25,  No.  1,  Pa;$e  21, 
(March  19  43) 

5.  3arnes  St  Teeters,  -Tew  Horizons  in  Criminolo  ~;y , 
Prentice-Hall,   Inc.   (Sixth  Printing),  N«  Y. 
Page  231 
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HUMAN  INTEREST  AND  READABILITY  IN  NEWS  STORIES 

It  has  been  said  that  other  criticisms  of  the  ^ress 
point  out  that  the  nev.'s  is  not  readable  and  is  not  under- 
standable.    To  a  degree  there  is  considerable  overlapping 
here  and  if  one  fault  is  corrected  it  helps  correct  the 
other.     If  news  stories  are  made  more  readable  there  will 
be  more  understanding  of  the  news.     Understanding  will  not 
be  complete  however,  and  that  is  why  it  is  preferable  to 
divide  the  two  criticisms  and  deal  with  each  individually. 
First  readability  and  the  place  of  human  interest  in  the 
news  story  shall  be  treated  and  in  another  section  inter- 
pretative reporting  will  be  taken  up.     Both  however  go  hand 
in  hand  in  making  for  understandability  and    oth  together- 
can  be  of  the  utmost  aid  in  gaining  public  allegiance  for 
the  press. 

People  are  interested  in  people  and  it  has  been  already 
asserted  that  one  of  the  inate  values  of  the  columnist  and 
sports  writer  is  that  the  reader  is  able  to  easily 
distinguish  the  personality  of  the  writer.     The  columnist, 
particularly  the  gossip  columnist  of  course,   usually  deals 
with  people  and  personalities. 

Newspapermen  do  not  need  to  be  told  the  values  of  the 
human  interest  story.     Usually  the,    recognized  it  as  that 
piece  of  news  which  in  and  of  itself  is  not  important,  but 
which  -iven  a  cert-sin  type  of  treatment  by  a  writer,  can  be 

of  high  interest  to  readers.     The  human  interest  writer  use 

some  of  the  tools  of  the  fiction  rnrl  narrative  writer.  He 

aims  at  some  of  the  universal  emotions  of  peo-le  in  an 

attempt  to  draw  readers  further  into  his  story.     The  featur 

story  writer  usually  de-Is  with  a  different  type  of  subject 

than  does  the  human  interest  writer.     His  material  has  more 

fundamental  news  value  and  he  usually  doesn't  olay  on  the 

emotions  to  the  same  degree  as  does  the  human  interest 

writer.    A  great  deal  is  being  said  today  in  favor  of 

incorporating  the  human  interest  appeal  and  feature  style 

story  into  the  news  columns. 

"A  hard  core  of  newspapermen,  be- 
lieving in  the  values  of  their 
craft,  are  giving  renewed  thought 
to  the  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  our  present  ideal  of  news 
is  to  be  saved.     They  are  seeking 
solutions  which  demand  a  new  kind 
of  interpretive  writing,  divorced 
both  from  the  moralizing  of  the 
editorial  page  and  from  the 
gossiping  of  the  columnists. 
Their  aim  is  a  newspaper  written  in 
the  language  of  the  average  rea.de r, 
with  background  folded  into  the  news 
account  itself,  with  full  use  of 
humsn  intere st — fiot  to  pander  to  the 
reader- -but  to  coax  the  reader  to 
the  news  be  needs  to  know." 

"When  a  newspaper,   in  its  news  columns,  consistently 

heightens  the  self- identification  of  the  reader  with  all 

types  of  news,   it  is  only  natural  that  the  paper  should, 

over  a  period  of  time,  gain  a  grip  on  the  reader.  Prof. 

Ellard  has  saldf   "A  test  of  good  reporting  is — Does  it  take 
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the  reader  to  the  scene,  make  him  see  the  news,  hear  it, 
smell  it,  feel  it,  and  believe  it?"    Vihen  a  newspaper  can  dc 
this,   there  is  an  allegiance  which  can  come  about  between 
the  reader  and  the  paoer.     Day  to  day  self- identification 
dispels  distrust. 

A  good  reporter  a sing  human  interest  and  the  narrative 
techniques  (see  appendix  C )  can  jive  the  reader  the  feeling 
that  it  is  "the  story  behind  the  story"  which  is  being 
presented  and  the  n&wspaper  v.'ill  always  gain  when  readers 
begin  to  recognize  that  the  news  can  be  interesting  and  can 
be  understood. 

The  mention  of  readability,  human  interest  and  feature 
style  stories  almost  automatically  brings  to  mind  Wilbur 
Schramm  and  Rudolf  Flesch.     Certainly  their  studies 
conclusively  bring  out  the  readers'   desire  for  a  change  in 
the  writing  of  news«    And  remember- -the  reader' s  wish  is 
almost  always  our  command  if  we're  to  close  the  gap. 

The  reports  of  Schramm  and  Flesch  hardly  need  our 
repetition  'see  appendix  D-1,2)  but  Schramm  has  pointed  out 
that  the  feature  style  story  seems  to  hold  readers  better 
than  a  straight  news  type  of  story.     Flesch  calls  the 
typical  news  lead  a  "Civil  War  relic."    Psychologically  this 
lead  c?n  never  encourage  the  reader  to  go  through  the  whole 
story  because  it  "spills  the  beans." 


Newspapers  that  follow  the  recommendations  of  Schramm 
and  Fie  sell  cen  be  of  great  service  to  their  readers  and 
ultimately  these  same  newspapers  will  find  that  they  have 
done  themselves  a  great  service. 

1.     Pinke rton,  William  X.,   "Who  Should  Interpret  The 
News?",  Nieman  Reports,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,   rage  15 
(Jan.  19 A3) 
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INTERPRETATIVE  REPORTING 

It  has  been  asserted  that  greater  readability  -with  the 
feature  style  story  and  the  techniques  of  human  interest 
can  do  much  for  any  newspaper.     Interpretative  reporting 
comes  hand  in  hand  with  the  advocated  form  of  writing, 
and  interpretative  reporting  is  the  greatest  service  any 
newspaper  can  now  give  to  its  readers.    While  it  is  the  mos1 
commendable  step  for  a  newspaper,   it  is  also  a  step  which 
can  be  the  eventual  downfall  of  any  paper. 

As  every  newspaperman  knows,  one  of  the  very  basic  rule 
of  the  game  is  the  separation  of  news  and  editorial  opinion, 
A  newspaper  may  express  opinions  of  its  own  but  these  shoulc 
be  kept  where  they  are  recognized  as  opinion, and  any  news- 
paper which  mixes  news  and  opinion  is  abusing  the  public. 

And  yet  the  complexity  of  modern  living  has  been 
demanding  more  and  more  explanation    of  the  news.     The  5-w 
style  news  lead  story,  with  its  hurried  jabbing  of  facts  at 
the  reader* has  had  the  tendency,   to  carry  out  an  analogy, 
of  leaving  the  reader  "punchy"  snd  uncomprehending. 
Editorials  are  deemed  insufficient  to  comment  on  all  the 
news  in  a  paper  and  therefore  the  press  has  been  confronted 
with  two  problems—one  mechrnical  and  one  moral.  The 
mechanical  problem  of  writing  a  oew'tory  in  a  different 
style  has  already  been  diseased  in  this  paper.  Many 
newspapers  of  course,  have  been  able  to  change  their  style 

s 

of  writing  with  sufficient  ease. 

The  moral  problem,  however,   is  difficult.     The  news- 
papers have  been  faced  with  the  paradox  of  explaining  the 
news  and  yet  witholding  opinion.     This  has  brought  about 
"interpretative  reporting. "    This  reporting  attempts  to 
give  some  perspective  to  the  news;  it  attempts  to  tell  the 
story  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  without  bringing 
opinion  into  the  story.     Instead  of  jibbing  the  reader 
until  he  becomes  punchy,   this  reporting  tries  to  give  him 
the  Picture  of  the  whole  swine  of  events  so  that  the  reader 
can  act  with  more  understanding  and  intelligence.  The 
interpretative  reporter  is  distinguished  from  the  editor 
by  the  fact  that  he  only  explains  the  news, and  does  not 
draw  moral  judgments  by  declaring^he  right s-and-wrrongs  of 
events . 

An  approach  to  interpretative  reporting  is  the  news 
summary  which  h  s  been  developed  on  some  newspapers  as  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  news  of  the  weefc  in  the  Sunday 
reviews. 

One  of  the  indictments  against  interpretative  re port in 
claims  that  in  theory  the  idea  sounds  wonderful  but  that  in 
practice  it  doesn't  worfc  out  so  well. 

Meeting  the  deadline  already  puts  heavy  demands  on  the 
reporter,   it  is  asserted,   and  he  c?nnot  do  the  research  worl 
sometimes  necessary  for  interpretative  reporting.  Replies 
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to  this  assertion  generally  make  mention  of  the  need  for 
specialists  to  do  reporting  in  only  one  field  or  allied 
fields  of  newspaper  coverage.  Critics  then  usually  cuestioij 
the  ability  of  "experts"  v;ho  might  make  mistakes.  Rebuttals 
admit  the  expert  might  occasionally  misinterpre t,  but  never-) 
theless  it  is  felt  that  his  stories  will  do  more  for 
explanation  of  the  news  than  the  hurried  editorials  produced 
without  full  understanding.  Editors  simply  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  varied  news  of  modern  living.     (see  apoendix  E  ) 

Usually  when  a  discussion  of  interpretative  reporting 
arises,   "Time"  magazine  is  acclaimed  as  the  forerunner  and 
most    eminent  practitioner.     It  cannot  be  agreed  that  "Time1 
fills  the  bill.     *TImew  does  a  big  job,  it  is  readable, 
understandable  and  it  has  magnificent  teamwork  among 
editors,  writers  and  researchers.     The  fault  with  "Time"  is 
a  moral  fault.     "Time",  we  feel,   is  prejudiced  and  it  lets 
its  opinions  into  the  newscolumns.     Reading  "Time",  one  oftej|n 
has  trouble  discerning  facts  from  opinion.     Speaking  Df 
itself,   the  magazine  has  been  somewhat  guarded  about 
prejudices. 

In  reply  to  complaints  on  the  picture  of  Frank  Costellc 
N.  Y.  gambler,  on  the  NbT,  23,  1^4^  cover,    "Time"  referred 
to  its  answer  to  complaints  on  the  picture  of  Al  Capone  in 
1930: 


Said  Time,  April  7,  1930: 

"if  it  is  considered  an  _ionor  to  be 
pictured  on  Time1 s  cover,   Time  is 
glad  that  is  so.     But  in  selecting 
national  figures  for  its  cover, 
Time  does  not  presume  to  be  'honoring1 
those  figures.     If  they  are  out- 
standing nationally  or  inter- 
nationally,  that  is... to  their  own 
and  to  society's  credit... J_t  is  Time*  s 
business  to  report  things- as- they- are . .Ed. " 

But— on  January  2,  1950,   "Time"  re-printed  its  prospectus 

with  which  the  founders  launched  the  newsmagazine.     In  it 

can  be  seen  the  admittance  that  "the  editors  recognize  thet 

complete  neutrality  on  public  Questions  and  important  news 

is  probably  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible,  and  are 

therefore  ready  to  acknowledge  certain  pre  J udice  s  which  may 

in  varying  measure  predetermine  their  opinions  on  the  news." 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  the  "magazine  is  one  of 

news,  not  argument,"  but  we  are  able  to  catch  a  small 

insight  into  the  rationalization  of  which  the  magazine  is 

capable.     However1,   this  writer  is  not  alone  in  condemnation. 

John  Crider,  Editor  of  the  3oston  Herald^  is  among  those 

finding  fault: 

"nliat  worries  me  is  that  most  of  the 
professional  critic:  of  the  press 
acclaimed  the  newspaper  PM,  which 
usually  presented  views  with  which 
they  s greed,  but  strongly  denounced 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  presented 
views  they  regarded  as  bad.    My  own 
opinion  is  that  neither  of  these 
publications  were  newspapers,  any  more 
than  Time  is  a  newsmagazine.     They  all 


three  represent  In  varying  decrees  what 
-Is  to  me  the  most  sinister  strain  in 
the  current  American  press.    These  pub- 
lic at  lane  are  much  more  concerned  with 
oort raying  current  developments  as  black 
or  'white,  than  with  an  objective  presen- 
tation of  the  news,  leaving  tlk  reader 
to  form  his  own  Judgments.    This  Is, 
like  Hitler  and  Stalin,  not  to  trust 
the  cublic  mind.    This  is  the  road  to 
thought  control."1  1 

This  paper  has  said  that  interpretative  reporting  can 

be  of  great  public  service.    Continued  service  by  the  ores 

will  win  the  loyalty  of  the  rec-le.    "oral  rationalization 

libwever,  can  bring  ultimate  disaster  when  reco  nized. 

Opinion  mu3t  not  creep  into  the  news  columns;  disregard  of 

this  moral  obligation  might  someday  lead  to  public  action, 

as  Leo  Host en  has  rointed  out: 

mA  r  j  b"1  I c  vhi^h  ha  c  learned  to  be 
siertical  of  the  sources  of  Its  news, 
and  which  has  been  given  evidence  of 
the  falsifications  practiced  by  Its 
nev. spapers,  may  be  receptive  to  the 
oratory  of  those  *«.ho  as  :  for  the  nover 
to  'cleanse1  the  -ress  and  'remove rttoose 
who  -rollute  the  news.    This  is  a  danger 
which  few  publishers  seem  to  recognise, 

threatens  I 


DEPARTMENTALIZATION  AND  SPECIALIZATION 


Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  interpretative 
reporting,  departmentalization  of  a  newspaper  with  speciali- 
zation for  reporters  is  recommended. 

Departmentalization  of  a  newspaper  can  help  the  reader 

When  all  the  news  in  a  given  field  is  placed  in  the  same 

section  of  a  paper,   the  reader  can  tie  it  together  with 

somewhat  more  perspective.    An  overnight  mechanical  change 

is  not  being  recommended,   and  there  should  be  some  caution 

before  changing  the  traditional  front-page  format  with  its 

varied  array.     However,   in  the  remainder  of  the  paper  there 

should  be  an  attempt  to  form  sections  for  science,  labor, 

business,   national  affairSjetc.     There  is  nothing  new  about 

this  and  of  course  it  has  been  given  some  attention: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  daily  newspaper 
could  give  much  better  and  more  extensive 
coverage  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
readers  to  quickly  find  those  items  in 
which  they  were  most  interested  by 
eliminating  headlines  and  classifying 
news.     The ^advantages  are  obvious:  (1) 
Much  more  news  could  be  put  in  the  paper; 

(2)  i'luch  less  work  for  copy  desks:  (3) 
Much  less  work  for  com  osing  room  head- 
letter  machines:   (4)  Faster  copy  flow  to 
composing  room  straight  matter  machines. 
The  disadvantages  are  equally  obvious: 
(1)  Too  much  greyness  in  paper:   (2)  1-Iore 

"makeover"  pages  from  one  edition  to  the 
next  to  keep  news  correctly  departmentalized; 

(3)  A  makeup  which  readers  were:'t  used  to 
and  would  probably  resent."  * 


For  interpretative  reporting  newspapers  need 


specialists.  Sawever  some  objections  have  been  offered  by 
the  press.     Some  newspapers   lust  can't  afford  specialists. 
Because  of  this  a  half-way  measure  is  readily  available. 

For  example — business  writing  is  in  need  of  Bpeciali- 
z  tion,  but  if  a  paper  cannot  see  its  way  clearly  to  the  use 
of  specialists,   then  the  paper  can  take  a  recommendation  of 
J.  X .  Lesser,  a  certified  public  accountant  whose  simplified 
tax    :uide   "Your  Income  Tax"  has  sold  over  ten  million 
copies.     In  his  book  Lasser  uses  "you"  instead  of  "tax- 
payer."   That's  only  one  of  his  many  secrets,  but  he  thinks 
the  same  personalized  approach  should  be  applied  to  the 
financial  pages  of  a  nevspaper  also.     "Most  people,"  says 
Lasser,    "don't  read  the  financial  page.    Yet  a  beautiful 
job  could  be  done  on  what  the  events  of  the  day  mean  in 
relation  to  the  reader's  dollar.     On  a  community  level. 
It' s  strictly  a  reporting  job.     Instead  of  writing  a  story 
about  a  business  event  itself,   the  reporter  should  -uestion 
sound  business  men  on  what  the  event  will  mean  to  the 
average  reader. 

Science  is  another  field  which  is  just  beginning  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  newspapers.     Heretofore  the  press  has  don< 
a  poor  job  on  science  news  because  the  papers  lacked  trainee 
men  in  science.     Some  papers  still  feel  that  they  should  no1 
have  a  science  specialist  because  "what  an  ordinary  reporter 
does  not  understand,  readers  would  not  understand,  either." 


The  3ritish  press  has  proven  this  theory  to  be  erroneous, 
principally  because  some  of  their  greatest  scientists  have 
gone  in  for  oopular  writing. 

Charts,  photographs  and  cartoons  are  a  great  help  in 
illustrating  science  news. 

Another  ob lection  to  specialists  sometimes  asks  about 
the  place  of  an  editor  with  a  staff  of  specie  lists  under 
him.     Under  these  circumstances,   the  editor  truly  becomes 
more  of  a  "Gatekeeper" .      Kis  function  of  sifting  through 
the  news  and  supplying  readers  with  what  is  truly  important 
is  strikingly  emphasized,   (see  apoendix  F) 

In  advocating  departmentalization  it  has  been  said  thai 
we  would  hesitate  to  change  the  traditional  front  oage  Biake-| 
up;  while  we  would  hesitate  to  change  the  "  show-v.indow" 
front  page,  we  would  change  the  theory  which  lies  behind 
the  make-up  of  the  front  page.     Earlier  in  this  paper  it 
was  asserted  that  one  of  the  sins  of  the  press  is  its 
sensationalism  and  frequent  use  of  huge  headlines.  A 
change  in  the  theory  of  front  page  make-up  would  work 
against  this  f'  ult  of  the  -oress. 

Generally  soeaking,   the  inroortance  of  a  news  story  is 
judged  by  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  news  of  a 
given  day.     Thus  a  story  which  might  be  worthy  of  page  40 
on  a  "heavy"  day  could  presumably  hit  pfige  1  on  a  real  light 
day.     This  theory  of  news  placement  operates  toward  the 


confusion  of  the  reader  especially  when  big  black  headlines 
ere  always  carried  on  page  1.     If  a  news  story  would  be 
looked  at  with  some  real  perspective  by  the  editors  as  a 
small  part  of  the  news  stream  which  flows  day  after  dey, 
then  more  sober  treatment  would  be  extended  to  our  given 
story  on  the  light  day  (  see  appendix  Gr)  .     The  operation  of 
our  proposed  theory  becomes  more  vivid  when  applied  to  a 
weekly  newsmagazine  such  as  "Time".     Under  its  present  set- 
up where  its  cover  figure  is  selected  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  news  of  that  particular  week,  we  are  treated 
to  the  curious  spectacle  of  movie  moppet  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
gambler  Frank  Costello,  hotelman  Hilton  and  Arthur  Godfrey 
keeping  company  with  Albert  Schweitzer,  Winston  Churchill, 
Einstein,   T.  S.  Eliot  and  Stalin.     A  theory  of  news  which 
allows  this  strange  mixture  has  something  called  "per- 
spective" lacking.     On  a  light  week  we  would  rather  see 
"Time"  give  its  cover  to  an  institution  of  some  lasting 
significance  rather  than  feel  it  has  to  push  forward  a 
personality  (the  clever  cover  of  MIT* 8  robot  Mark  III  stays 
within  our  proposed  theory). 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  newspaper  to  keep  aware  of  the  public' s  feelings.  As 
often  as  possible,  a  newspaper  should  make  its  readers  feel 
it  is  anxious  to  be  aware  of  their  sentiments.  Question- 
naires inviting  criticism  should  be  sent  out  to  readers 
periodically.     Despite  the  results  of  the  public  opinion 
polls  in  the  Dewey- Truman  campaign,   the  polls  are  still  a 
valuable  device  for  measuring  opinion.    When  a  newspaper 
conducts  such  a  -coll,   it  is  furthermore  showing  its  readers 
that  it  regards  their  opinions  as  worthy  of  notice. 

Newspapers  should  exercise  some  caution. however,  in 
taking  a  poll,  and  whenever  possible  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  technique  should  be  employed*    National  public 
opinion  institutions  are  regularly  doing  work  in  the  field 
with  trained  staffs  and  it  is  advlsa:le  for  newspapers  to 
subscribe  to  the  services. 

Newspapermen  inclined  to  scoff  at  scientific  measure- 
ments of  public  opinion  should  bear  in  mind  some  of  the 
findings  put  forward  in  Hadley  Cantril1 s  book: 

1.    What  we  know  to  date  of  the  telegraphic  poll  and 
the  use  of  small  samples  in  general  indicates  that  for  a 
quick,  inexpensive,  and  superficial  sounding  to  get  the 
drift  of  public  opinion,  the  use  of  a  small  sample  is 
surprisingly  reliable . 
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2.  Small  samples  were  validated  against  three  electio.  is 
(a  county,   a  state,  and  a  national  election)  with  an 
average  error  of  less  than  five  oer  cent. 

3.  Small  samDle s  were  also  validated  against  the 
regular  national  samples  it  polling  organizations  with  an 
average  error  of  less  than  five  per  cent. 

4.  The  results  re-oorted  here  should  not,  nowever, 
lead  anyone  to  the  conclusion  that  small  samples  are  an 
adecuate  substitute  for  the  regular  national  samples  used 
by  colling  organizations. 

Some  of  their  dangers  and  restrictions  are: 

a.  No  cautious  inve  stig'ator-no  matter  how  many 
accurate  small  samples  he  took--would  feel  safe  or  justifiec, 
in  reporting  his  results  without  rigid  qualifications. 
Wherever  he  wanted  a  reliable  gauge  of  o^inion—whe ther  to 
oredict  an  election,   discover  information  for  a  commercial 
client,  form  final  Policy,   chart  trends,   or  gather  precise 
information  for  any  theoretical  reason--he  would  insist  on 
the  usual  more  adequate  semoling. 

b.  Small  samples  are  highly  unlikely  to  represent 
opinion  faithfully  unless  opinion  is  fairly  uniform  through- 
out an  area  and  within  different  interest  groups  and  unless 
such  differences  are  alre.-.dy  fairly  well  linown  and  can  be 
adjusted  for  in  constructing  the  sample.     They  have  little 
chance  of  predicting  unexpected  or  unex-olored  differences 
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and  changes  of  opinion  within  a  population  group  which,  if 
not  accommodated  in  the  sample,  may  radically  alter  the 
over-all  result. 

c.     Small  samples  allow  no  possibility  of  reliable 
breakdowns  or  other  detailed  analysis.''' 

The  !'ew  Brunswick  (N.  -J.)  Daily  Home  News,  working 
with  Br.  G-eorge  Gallup  and  staff  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  created  a  referendum 
situation  tfi  which  important  public  issues  we^e  first 
discussed  editorially  and  then  submitted  to  the  entire 
population  to  be  voted  upon;  the  community  was  brought  to 
a  high  level  of  interest  in  ~ublic  affairs  and  the  people 
were  made  to  feel  that  their  opinions  counted. 

Dr.  Gallup  and  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Home  News  put 
the  problem  thus:     "Would  the  average  reader  be  interested 
in  being  informed  if  he  were  convinced  that  somebody  really 
cared  about  what  he  thinks?" 

Interest  in  the  "Experiment  in  Democracy"  spread  to 
Rutgers  University  and  the  idea  intrigued  the  press  of  the 
nation.     Editor  and  Publisher  looked  in  on  the  experiment 
as  early  as  the  first  week,   reporting  it  with  polite 
caution,  but  throwing  in  one  of  those  keeo-an-eye-on- it 
editorials.     The  wire  services  were  inclined  to  treat  the 
idea  as  another  Gallup  product  until  the  boss  of  the  poll 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  an  attempt  to  enter  the 


polling  field  by  the  back  door.     On  referendum  day,  in 
spite  of  only  a  half-dozen  notices  in  the  nation-wide 
press,   the  publishers  of  the  Home  News  received  cueries 
from  Time,  Newsweek,  Life,   The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  good  assortment  of  trade  publishers, 
weekly  editors,   and  pressure  groups  who  make  it  their 
business  to  study  that  elusive  gadget  called  the  Public 
Kind. 

"Experiment  in  Democracy"  taught  the  Home  News  that 
its  average  reader  will  tske  an  informed  interest  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,   or  in  any  great  issue  facing  his 
country,   if  he  has  an  opportunity  to  express  that  interest, 
Given  a  medium  (The  Experiment)  and  a  challenge  (high- 
level  promotion)  he  will  form  an  intelligent  opinion  about 
the  issues  of  the  hour. 

Straight  news  and  interpretative  journalism  are  not 

dead,   the  Home  News  learned,   it's  just  a  matter  of  exhuming 
2 

t  he  reader. 


1.  Cantril,  Hadley,   Gauging  Public  Opinion, 
Princeton  University  "Press,  Princeton,  1^47 
Pages  170-171 

2.  Michelf elder,  William  F . ,    "Experiment  in 
Democracy.     The  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 
Vol.   13,  No.  3,  Page  435   (Fall  1^40) 
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STAFF  MFFTIF  j-3  AF_2  CRITICISM 
One  of  the  more  immediate  steps  for  a  newspaper  to 
take  in  closing  the  gap  with  its  nubile  is  the  closing  of 
the  gap  with  its  own  personnel.     This  does  not  mean  that 
a  certain  e  prit  c'e  corns  does  not  exist  on  newspapers,  but 
too  often  the  stsff  is  only  dimly  aware  of  the  problems 
being  encountered  by  their  fellow  workers  in  getting  out 
the  paper. 

At  regular  staff  meetings  the  editors  could  develop 
discussions  of  news-stories  and  editorials.     Staffmen  doing 
exceptional  work  could  be  singled  out  and  "tips"  on  :overag< 
could  be  extended  among  the  staff.    V.lien  staff  members  are 
kept  abreast  of  the'o:licies  of  the  "brass",  the  newspaper 
can  be  better  represented  by  its  workers. 

Managing  editor  Carl  E.  Lindstrom1 s  sessions  for 
newsmen  at  the  Hartford  Times  were  inaugurated  about  three 
years  ago.     The  weekly  meetings  are  voluntary. 

From  the  50- odd  nev smen  who  seize  the  bait  at  these 
meetings,  Moderator  Lindstrom  gets  what  he  wants,  opinion. 
M tfith  ooinion",  he  says,   "we  can  get  all  our  newsmen  to  worl 
as  a  team.    'Without  it,  you  are  more  or  less  working  in  a 
vacuum. " 

Subjects  at  the  stsff  meetings  ere  varied,  but  the 
objective  remains:  to  entegrate  opinions  and  ideas,  chink 
gaps  and  broaden  the  scope  of  news  coverage,  arouse  a 


wider  oublic  interest  in  the  news,   and  -clow  out  Journalistic 
ruts.     This  means  getting  fresh  ide:  s  from  aU  corners  of 
the  news  organization  and  from  the  outside. 

These  forums,   limited  to  about  a  half  hour,  may  take  th< 
form  of  a  ouiz  on  local  history  and  general  knowledge  of  the 
city,   it  may  be  a  talk  by  a  reporter  on  some  phase  of  news 
©overage,  or  a  give-and-take  session  with  a  Hartford  city 
official  who  is  willing  to  say  what  he  l^kes  and  dislikes 
about  the  newspaper.     At  other  times  the  staff  is  given  a 
chance  to  straighten  out  intramural  differences  at  'gripe 
se ssions . 1 

The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the  reporters  get  a 
hearing  before  Lindstrom,  William  F.  Shea,  copy  desk  chief; 
city  editor  Frank  T.  Ahearn,  and  other  city  room  executives. 
Doubts  Xbout  style,  deadlines,   news  evaluation  and  Times' 


oolicy  are  thrazhed  out  and  new  story  ideas  and  sources 
Spawned  which  might  never  have  been  born  in  the  daily  flurry 
of  the  newsroom. 

As  has  been  mentioned,   it  is  extremely  valuable  for  a 
newspaper  to  invite  constructive  criticis.;  from  proper 
authorities.    A  paper  could  invite  professors  from  schools 
for  journalism  for  candid  discussions  on  the  oerformances  of 
the  paper.    Ken  working  in  the  fields  of  business,  science 
and  snorts  could  be  asked  to  frankly  state  their  views  on 
coverage.     This  Dulicy  of  inviting  outside  criticism  can 
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furthermore  stimuli te  allegiance  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  oaner  is  conscientiously  trying  to  improve  itself. 
(  see  arrcendix  H) 


1.    Widem,  Allen  M. ,   "Round  Their  Seats," 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Vol.  83,  No.  1,  Page  48, 
(Jan.  7,  1950) 
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stres°i:tg-  the  iiha  of  szp.vicf 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which  can  be  suggested  so 
that  a  newspaper  can  present  itself  to  the  re:ders  as  their 
servant.     Some,  however,   are  prohibitive  because   of  the 
cost  involved.     For  instance,  a  newspaper  would  very  likely 
want  a  documentary  film  made  of  its  activities  for  presen- 
tation before  clubs  and  groups.     Steps  like  this  are  of 
immense  value,  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  mention  steps  more 
within  the  financial  reach  of  smaller  papers. 

It  is  a  common  feature  of  our  newspapers^  that  they 
attempt  to  satisfy  various  elements  of  our  society.  News- 
papers set  themselves  up  politically  as  Republican, 
Independent  or  Democrat,   they  make  feeble  attempts  at 
siding  with  different  economic  classes.    Neighboring  parts 
of  a  community  are  regularly  treated  with  a  "spread"  so  as 
to  heighten  that  section' a  self-identification  with  the 
paper  (and  to  ring  the  cash  register,  of  course.)     In  view 
of  all  this,   it  is  sometimes  baffling  that  our  '-ress  makes 
no  attempt  to  play  up  to  one  of  the  strongest  ties  of 
peoole:  rs.ee  or  Diood  relationship.     A  newspaper  which 
could  occ-sionally  (even  once  a  week)  devote  s  page  or 
small  section  to  a  nationality  would  do  itself  and  the 
readers  a  service.    A  large  metropolitan  paper  particulsrly 
could  do  a  notable   lob  by  having  a  specific  day  each  week 
devoted  to  one  or  two  nat ionalitie s . 


Newspapers  also  hold  themselves  up  as  masters  of 
timing.     Editors  study  calendars,  and  weeks  ahead  of  time 
they  often  start  the  -wheels  turning  on  features.     It  would 
seem  then  that  newspapers  should  also  be  aware  of  when  to 
step  forward  end  make  an  allegiance  with  a  reader  (  and 
also  get  a  new  subscription.)    When  people  first  move  into 
a  town  or  city  they  are  often  swept  with  bewilderment, 
confusion  and  loneliness.     This  is  when  the  newspaper 
should  move.    Many  times  utility  companies  have  the  names 
of  newcomers  and  a  newspaper  can  send  out  a   "welcome  to 
newcoming  families"  booklet,  with  local  information.  This 
could  be  financed  by  advertisers . 

Proper  timing  should  move  a  paper  forward  to  the 
hospitals.     Complimentary  copies  with  get-well  stickers 
posted  to  the  front  corner  for  the   jedridden  patients  could 
be  sponsored  by  an  advertiser.    A  kinrlness  to  people  when 
they  are  in  trouble  will  be  remembered  and  loyalty  to  a 
newspaper  can  result  from  moves  of  this  nature. 

When  readers  renew  their  subscriptions,   a  newspaper 
could  ^ive  them  the  opportunity  to  send  in  the  name  of  a 
non- subscribing  friend.    Newspapers  have  to  remember  that 
not  only  do  they  have  to  build  up  an  allegiance  with  their 
present  reader::,  but  devices  have  to  be  employed  which 
reach  out  and  get  new  resders. 

It  has  been  said  before  in  this  paper  that  a  newspaper 
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should  always  try  to  build        the  reader  habit.     A  step  in 
this  direction  is  the  news  cuiz.     The  opportunity  for 
reaSers  of  comparing  themselves  on  scores  gives  a  good 
inducement  to  reading.    Metropolitan  papers,   for  example, 
could  use  the  news  quiz  when  they  expand  into  television. 

A  device  commonly  known  by  newspapers  and  yet  not 
frequently  used  is  the  guest  editorial  column.     This  can  be 
an  admirable  way  to  impress  reader:  with  the  idea  that  the 
newspaper  is  truly  a  public  forum. 

Co-operation  with  the  local  high  schools  on  speakers 
for  vocational  guidance  is  appreciated  by  the  students  and 
the  schools. 

An  amateur  snao-shot  page  would  have  high  readability. 

A  newspaper  should  also  try  to  ali  n  itself  with 
community  service  organizations  by  having  a  member  of  the 
boys  club  or  settlement  house  send  in  stories  of  activities 
which  are  open  and  are  of  interest  to  the  whole  community. 
In  the  same  manner,  teacher  correspondents  In  the  small 
schools  should  be  encouraged. 

Attention  getting  devices  such  as  games  and  tourna- 
ments need  no  mention  here. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  a  newspaper  could  present  a  cup  fci ! 
the  citizen  who  has  been  most  useful  to  the  city  or  com- 
munity duri'v  the  year.     Readers  could  send  in  nominations 
end  civic  organizations  would  name  a  representative  for  the 


"board  of  judges. 

Suggestions  could  be  added  ad  infinitum,  but  each 
should  highlight  the  newspaper  being  of  service  to  the 
community.  Sech  is  especially  desirable  when  it  moves 
readers  into  concerted  co-oreration  with  the  newspaper. 


CONCLUSION  AND  5TFATZ7-Y  OF  AT  TACT 
At  the  be  sinning  of  this  paper  it  teas  asserted  that- 
many  of  the  steos  to  be  discussed  for  closing  the  gap 
would  be  seemingly  small.     Taken  by  itself,  any  one  of  the 
measures  considered  can  be  oointed  to  as  almost  trivial  and 
yet  the  very  minuteness  of  the  steps  and  their  large  number 
makes  one  fully  realize  the  enormity  of  the  whole  task. 
There  is  no  overnight  solution  '.or  psnacea.     Only  over 
a  long  r>eriod  of  time  and  only  after  a  whole  series  of 
systematic,   cautious  movements  can  the  r>ress  attain  its 
goal.     However,  despite  the  in.menseness  of  the  task  end  the 
minuteness  of  the  individual  steps,   there  are  cert:,  in  broad 
methods  of  attack  which  can  be  studied. 

It  has  been  declared  that  the  very  size  of  today1 s 
newspapers  tends  to  widen  the  gao  betveen  the  ^ublic  and 
the  oress.    Our  newspapers  are  a  big  business,  in  an  era 
when  distrust  of  bigness  is  common,  the  newsoaoers  auto- 
matically become  *  subject  to  susr-dcion.     The  growth  of  our 
whole  economy  has  therefore  been  a  large  factor  in  bringing 
e jout  the  present  unfortunate  oosition  of  the  oress;  this  i 
not  saying  that  techno Logically  our  press  is  in  a  lamen- 
table oosition,  to  the  contrary,  but  from  the  human 
relations  stendnoint  with  the  reader,   the  press  is  In  a 
sorry  state . 


That  newsoaoer  -cublishing  has  become 


ig  ouslness  is 


revealed  by  statistics: 


"The  trend  toward  the  elimination 
of  competition  has  continued  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  despite  a 
slight  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  papers.     The  number  of  dailies  on 
December  31,   1947  was  1,77C,  as 
compared  with  1,74-4  three  years 
earlier- -a  net  gain  of  25.     Of  74 
new  papers  established  in  this 
period,  60  were  in  communities  of 
less  than  25,000  population.  Most 
of  the  new  dailies  were  in  towns. of 
less  than  10,000,  which  previously 
had  been  served  by  weeklies.'  Only 
28  new  papers  were  started  in  cities 
that  already  had  dailies.     Of  the 
28  dailies  facing  competition,  15, 
or  more  than  half,  already  have 
suspended  ouolication.     In  cities 
of  more  than  25,000  population, 
only  14  dailies  Have  oeen  estaolished 
during  the  last  three  years,  whereas 
22  have  merged  or  3usoended. 

"More  striking  still,  oerhaos, 
is  the  fact  that  no  new  daily  of 
general  content  and  circulation  has 
been  started  in  a  city  of  more  than 
200,000  copulation  since  1041.  On 
the  other  hand,   two  old  established 
dailies-- the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
the  Seattle  Star- -suspended  publication 
in  1947  alone.     The  tendency  is  still 
toward  fewer  and  bigger  papers  in  the 
metropolitan  centers,  with  new  dailies 
appearing  only  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  surviving  only  under  non-competitive 
conditions.'  1 

The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  two-fold:  in  becoming  a 
big  business,   the  newspapers  li.ve  come  to  reflect  the  big 
business  attitudes  of  their  fellow  industrial  giants  and  a 
a  conseouence  of  this,   the  people  hrve  felt  the  loss  of  a 


means  of  expression. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  this  big  business  outlook 
of  the  nev.'spapers  is  the  fault  of  the  publishers  who 
frequently  have  not  worked  up  through  the  newspaper  ranks 
but  have  stepped  in  at  the  too  after  financial  success  in 
some  straight  business  endeavor.     Truly  the  gap  between  the 
public  and  the  press  has  three  causes:     economic  or  socio- 
logical forces,   the  attitudes  of  the  oublishers  and  the 
daily  actions  of  the  working  newspapermen.     It  is  well  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  latter  two,   the  employer 
and  the  employee.     The  working  newspaperman  is  often  of  a 
completely  different  breed  from  the  publisher.     The  staff - 
man  on  the  newspaper  brings  into  Journalism  an  entirely 
different  outlook  than  does  the  publisher,  Kowever,  the 
employee  can  suffer  an  indirect  influence.     To  a  certain 
extent  this  paper  has  dwelt  more  on  the  activities  of  the 
working  newspaperman  who  probably  can  do  only  a  limited 
amount  in  closing  the  gap.     Sociological  forces  hsve  not 
been  touched  ucon  and  little  has  been  said  about  the 
publishers.     It  is  with  the  publishers,  however,  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  work  can  be  done  to  close 
the  gap.     Action  by  publishers  can  also  counteract  the 
sociological  forces  which  divide  the  press  and  the  public. 

"In  the  last  analysis  the  cuestion 
of  freedom  limps  home  and  settles 
down  on  the  doorstep  of  ownership. 
The  resders  can  boil  with  discontent, 
but  their  Immediate  influence  uoon 
 the  new  spa-perof  today  is  bound  to 
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be  tents tive.     The  working  staff  can 
glow  with  .rood  resolutions,  hut  in 
the  end.  fulfillment  depends  not  only 
upon  the  limitations  of  human  frailty, 
but  on  the  intangible  atmosphere  whose 
chief  ingredient~is  the  attitude  of 
ownership. 

Is  it  possible?    Can  newspaper 
owners  so  far  subordinate  their 
property  stake  as  to  serve  the  people 
rather  than  a  class?    Whether  the 
press  survives  as  a  vital  instrument 
of  democracy  will  defend  upon  the 
wisdom  aM  temper  of  Its  owners. 
Theirs  it  is  to  decide  whether  they 
shall  rise  above  selfishness  or 
remain  representatives  of  wealth 
and  economic  power:  whether  they 
shall  fight  the  oeople1 s  battles 
against  special  interests  or  fight 
the  people  for  the  interests; 
whether  they  shall  administer  a 
trusteeship  or  exploit  a  privilege.  2 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  because  the  gap  between  our 

press  and  the  peoole  has  been  caused  to  a  large  degree  by 

the  newspapers    ecoming  big  business,   it  is  only  Logical 

that  in  closing  the  gap,   great  impetus  can  be  given  by  the 

one  who  represents  big  business  on  the  newspaper:  the 

publi sher . 

It  has  been  said  that  the  publisher  associates  only 
with  those  of  his  own  financial  class,   and  that  therefore 
the  editorial  policy  of  his  newspaper  is  hardly  representa- 
tive of  all  classes  in  a  community. 

Vlrginius  Dabney  states  that  this  can  be  corrected 
only  when  there  is  a  more  enlightened  and  Less  obstruction- 
ist attitude  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  and  only  when  the; 


editorial  page  is  dedicated  to  all  the  people .     He  calls 
for  a  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the 
editorial  page  with  more  money  and  talent  be i tig  allotted 
to  it. 

In  this  paper  the  development  of  a  program  for  youth- 
ful readers  has  continually  been  stressed.     In  this  way, 
the  press  begins  a  grass-roots  movement  for  the  under- 
standing of  its  role  in  our  society.     Services  offered  to 
teachers  in  any  of  a  multitude  of  forms  can  bring  about 
the  f.esired  influence.     Any  oooortunity  to  be  of  service 
to  school  children,   from  the  newsboys  to  the  small  hildrer 
in  the  minor  grades,   should  be  eagerly  seized  by  the  press. 

Co-ooeration  and  planning  with  the  schools  can  oe 
carried  up  to  the  college  level  where  newspapers,   in  trying 
to  rsise  the  standards  of  the  men  entering  the.  journalism 
field,   should  insist  on  .r.inimum  courses  being  .off  e  red  for 
those  imping  to  enter  journalism. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize,  not  cure,  the  evil 3  possible 
under  one-man  control  of  the  newspaper  and  to  ;ive  somevhat 
more  freedom  to  the  actual  newswriters  snd  editors  them- 
selves, voluntary  schemes  whereby  employees  may  accuire  a 
share  in  ownership  and  control  should  continuously  be 
sur,t>orted.  This  does  not  change  the  fundamental  dependence 
of  the  newspaper  upon  business  (advertising)  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Another  suggestion  for  extending  freedom  of  the  press 
to  those  groups  now  largely  suppressed  would  be  through  the 
establishment  of  endowed  newspapers  and  newspaers  subsidized 
by  philanthropic,  educational,  labor,  and  consumer  groups.  It 
is  admitted,  that  such  newspapers  would  each  show  the  taint 
of  its  sponsors,  but  the  important  thing,  is  not  so  much  to 

have  newspapers  of  no  bias,  as  to  assure  that  they  will  not 

4  . 

all  have  the  same  bias.     (see  Appendix  I  ) 

All  of  these  considerations,  in  broad  outline,  would 
tend  to  counteract  the  sociological  forces  toward  monopo- 
listic impersonal  bigness,   the  attitudes  of  publishers  and 
the  irresponsible  actions  of  working  newsmen. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  those  editors  who  are 
doing  some  honest  soul-searching  deserve  commendation. 
Certainly  if  our  newspapers  are  to  change  for  the  better, 
individual  open-mindedness  and  self  criticism  are  to  be 
oref erred  before  external  governmental  measures  or  an  internal 
Dies  committee. 

Faced  with  the  competition  of  the  newsmagazines  tieing-in 
the  news,   the  fast  bulletins  of  radio  and  the  visual  immediacy 
of  television,  our  newspapers  will  have  to  seek  a  middle  gsround  . 
More  interpretation  and  knowledge  of  the  past  in  newsstories, 
with  better  selections  of  facts  and  a  restraint  in  crying 
%'olf    "  in  multiple  editions  will  help  immeasurably  in  the 
restoration  of  the  public's  confidence. 

Before  publishers  Jubilate  over  circulation  figures  they 


should  take  a  skeptical,  long,  hard  look  at  the  paper  as  a 
newspaper.     Above  all,   they  should  try  to  ascertain  a  news- 
paper's effect  on  its  readers.    For  in  the  future,  despite  what 
publishers,  editors  and  newsmen  may  think  of  a  newspaper,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  the  paper  is  great  when  it  is  recognized 
by  the  readers  as  being  great.    When  respect  and  allegiance 
come  from  the  people,   the  press  can  feel  it  is  fulfilling  its 
proper  function. 
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APPENDIX  A 

The  gap  between  the  people  and  the  -Dress  has  been 
discussed  at  various  times  and  has  received  some  thoughtful 
attention.     In  the  June  1944  Journalism  Quarterly,  was 
published  an  article  entitled  "The  Press  Must  Act  To  Meet 
Postwar  Responsibility,"  by  Edward  L.  3ernays. 

The  article  dealt  -with  stated  policies  of  American 
newspapers  and  how  they  practice  them;  the  attitudes  of  the 
public  toward  the  press;  the  issues  that  the  public 
considers  to  be  important;  and  recommendations  on  public 
relations  for  the  daily  press.     It  pointed  out  that  danger 
signals  existed  for  the  American  press.     From  an  interpre- 
tation of  authoritative  surveys,   it  suggested  that  the 
press  has  failed  to  gain  the  broad  public  acceptance  which 
its  function  in  a  democracy  demands- -the  function  of  a 
disseminator  of  accurate,   complete  and  unbiased  news  and 
an  inst- ument  of  social  leadership.     It  concluded  that, 
unless  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  this  condition,   not  only 
does  the  press  stand  to  suffer,  but  the  progress  of  the 
nation  itself  might  be  impeded. 

The  article  evoked  considerable  public  interest,  in 
this  country  and  in  England.     In  this  country,   reprints  of 
the  article  were  sent  Tor  comment  to  a  number  of  leading 
publishers  and  editors  of  daily  newspapers  and  to  educators, 
business  men,   and  professional  men.     Some  500  responses  wer< 


received  from  these  key  figures  in  American  life.    "With  one 
exception,   the  resrondents  supported  the  position  taken  in 
the  article.     The  observations  ranged  from  alarm  at  the 
existing  oroblem  to  confidence  in  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  September  1945,  the  Journalism  Quarterly  printed 
some  of  the  500  comments  received.     Those  presented  -were 
selected  because  they  -were  typical,   constructive,  informa- 
tive or  interesting.     They  were  given  anonymously  and  a  few 
are  given  below.    Where  comments  aome  from  newspaper 
publishers  or  editors,   they  have  been  so  identified. 

"Basically  it  is  our  greatest  problem. "--editor. 

"Facts  and  attitudes  disclosed. .. .are  very  disquieting 

"....ought  to  be  read  by  every  editor  and  nuolisher. 
It  clarifies  thinking  and  focuses  attention  sharply  upon  a 
situation  that  lately  has  been  taking,  on  dim  outlines  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  Journalistic  leaders.  '--editor  and 
publisher. 

"You  let  the  newspapers  off  with  a  very  light  dose  of 
the  medicine  they  really  need." 

"I  think  you  let  us  fellows  off  pretty  light . "--pub- 
lisher . 

Commercial  considerations  were  bluntly  criticized: 
"The  organization  of  the  American  press  on  a  big 
business  scale  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  its 
social  conscience  should  be  at  the  same  time  both  sensitive 


and  fearless,   if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  trust  of  the  American 
people . " 

"Their  interests  are  so  linked  with  big  business  they 
are  not  going  to  represent  most  of  the  people  unless  they 
have  a  real  change  of  viewpoint. 

"As  long  as  people  believe  that  newspapers  are  run 
primarily  to  'make  money,1   there  will  be  little  confidence 
in  them." 

"...make  a  bunch  of  publishers,  most  of  whom  are 
making  money,   realize  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  track  and 
do  something  to  re-establish  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  them,  "--publisher. 

"Many  of  the  practices  to  which  we  object  have  come 
about  because  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  'business'  and  less  and  less  a  'profession" 
Ours  is  primarily  a  profession  with  the  need  of  a  lot  of 
money  changers  being  driven  from  the  temple.  And  we'll  be 
a  lot  better  when  we  really  reach  for  the  stars  and  mean 
it . "--publisher. 

The  public's  confidence  in  the  press  was  also  touched 

on: 

"I  know  of  nz>  business  or  social  institution  that  has 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in  general,  and 
more  deservedly,   in  the  last  generation,  than  the  public 
pre  ss . " — publisher. 
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"The  press  has  apparently  been  largely  unconscious  of 
this  shift  in  public  confidence  and  has  done  very  little 
to  combat  it." 

"Publi shers. . . lsck  any  capacity  whatsoever  for  self- 
criticism.  .  .they  don't  want  to  ref orm. . . that  is,   if  they 
have  to  face  the  fact s. "--editor. 

"..stress  rather  more  the  newspapers  actually  doing 
their  job  so  as  to  deserve  oeorle's  confidence,  and  some- 
what less  their  nublic  relations  to  tell  people  what  a 
good  job  they  are  doing.     It  appears  Lincoln  was  still 
right  about  'You  can't  fool  all  the  people ...' That  is  what 
seems  to  have  caught  up  with  the  newspapers — and  that  is 
the  reason  for  my  comment  above . "--editor. 

The  public  relations  for  newspapers  were  discussed: 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  and  interested  in  preserving 
the  efficacy  of  the  press.     Powerful  forces  for  selfish 
reasons  seek  to  smear  its  character  and  the  sad  rart  is  . 
that  we  do  have  weaknesses  that  make  us  vulnerable.     So  it- 
is  vital  to  stress  these  unselfish  high  ideals  of  public 
service  and  awaken  before  it  is  too  late ... "--publisher. 

"Until  it  changes  its  basic  rolicy  and  works  ecuitably 
for  the  interests  of  the  lower  income  groups  as  well,  all 
the  nubile  relations  technirues  that  have  been  developed 
will  not  avail  to  restore  confidence  in  the  cress. " 

"I  am  wondering  if  we  shouldn't  rive  some  thought  es 

to  whether  the  '  ga^1   is  between  the  platforms  of  newspapers 
and  public  acceptance  of  them  as  y:>u  say,  or  between  the 
olatforms  :  nd  the  newspapers'  practice  of  them... Daily 
performance  is  the  proof  of  the  pudding. "--editor. 

"...the  newsoapers  have  a  selling  job  to  do..." 

"*\"ith  a  proper  sense  of  modesty  and  good  taste,  we 
tell  our  people  from  time  to  time  something  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  nature  of  public  service... we  do  not  stress 
sufficiently  such  disinterested  public  service  as  we 
render. " . . . --publisher. 

As  Mr.  3ernays  adds  in  conclusion,  "Certainly,  these 
responses  indicate  an  awareness  of  the  problem  by  leaders 
of  newspapers  and  other  sectors  of  our  society." 
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APPENDIX  3 

"Some  learned  critics  consider  sensationalism  in  crime 
reporting  one  of  the  gravest  sins  of  the  oress,   and  they 
would  benish  crime  news,  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
does,  except  when  it  clearly  affects  the  public  welfare. 

"That  is  an  unrealistic  attitude.     Besides  giving  a 
false  oicture  of  life  in  the  community,   crime  news  sup- 
pression gives  an  unwholesome  aura  of  secret  vice  to  be- 
havior which  after  all  is  oretty  normal  in  most  com- 
munities.    In  the  last  analysis,  news  begins  and  ends  with 
individuals.     True,  American  journalism  often  over- 
emphasizes and  sensationalizes  the  adventures  of  certain 
gaudy  people.     Yet  these  adventures  should  be  reported,  as 
an  element  in  the  human  comedy,  orovided  accuracy  and  a 
sense  of  proportion  are  maintained. 

"Crime  reporting  and  court  stories  often  are  jazzed  u~ 
to  the  point  of  falsehood.     By  sticking  strictly  to  facts, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  the  oublic  what  it  wants  to  'mow 
without  exploiting  individuals.     That  doesn't  mean  that  a 
paper  should  ignore  the  public1 s  interest  in  gossipy  news. 
The  first  requisite  of  any  paper  is  that  it  be  read.     If  it- 
is  too  heavy,  too  self-righteous,  it  won't  be.    What  should 
be  emphasized  is  better  reporting,  imaginative  and  in- 
genious story-telling,   succinct  and  lively  writing.  Local 
retorting  has  sunk,   in  recent  years,   to  a  mechanical  level 


of  performance .     Reporters  should  "be  encouraged  to  get  out 
of  the  routine  channels  in  which  their  efforts  are  so 
severely  restricted."  ; 

1.     Svirsky,  Leon  (Editor)  Your  newspaper,  (By- 
Nine  Nieiaan  Fellows,  1945-46)    The  Macmillan  Co. 
New  York  1947    Page  47. 
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AFPSXDIX  C 


"The  first  requirement  of  narrative  style  is  the 
ability  to  cut  the  reader  into  the  midst  of  what  is  being 
described.     Style  is  a  way  of  writing  that  makes  convincing 
in  its  own  ri^ht,  what  would  otherwise  be  merely  recog- 
nizable.    If  the   lournalist  should  write  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convey  to  readers  something  of  the  tragedy  of  the  comedy 
of  human  affairs,  wringing  some  human  insight  out  of  these 
multifarious  incidents  so  that  the  reader  not  only  sees  what 
he  already  knew  or  admits  authentic  what  he  did  not  know, 
but  sees  simultaneously  what  he  knew  ani  what  he  never  saw 
before,   recognizes  the  reporter's  picture  in  the  light  of 
his  deepest,  half- intuitive  knowledge  of  what  man's  experi- 
ence is  and  can  be--then  he  has  :ioved  from  Journalism  into 


art . 


it 
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APPENDIX  D-l 

In  brief  Schramm's  studies  on  news  stories  report  the 
follow! 

(1)    A  news  story  loses  readers  rapidly  in  the  first 
fev;  paragraphs.     Theresfter,   the  curve  of  the  loss  flattens 
out.     If  the  reader  gets  past  the  lead  end  the  first  fev 
additional  facts,  he  is  a  good  bet  to  finish  the  story.  On 
the  average,   a  story  loses  five  percent  of  its  readers  afte^ 
the  first  pa  r;-  graph ;  another  five  percent  at  the  end  of  the 
second  paragraph.     Two  out  of  1C  readers  who  begin  a  story 
will  fall  o^t  cy  the  fifth  paragraph. 

The  rate  of  loss  is  higher  for  large  dailies,  lower 
for  weeklies.     For  example,  only  four  out  of  10  readers  who 
begin  a  story  in  a  large  daily  ordinarily  get  as  far  as  the 
tenth  paragraph. 

(2)  The  smaller  the  paper  and  the  less  its  frecuency 
up  to  once  a  week,   the  more  likely  it  is  to  hold  readers 
throughout  a  story.    A  weekly  appears  to  hold  its  readers 
better  than  a  daily,  a  small  daily  better  than  a  large 
daily.     A  weekly  will  lose  one  out  of  10  readers  in  the 
first  five  paragraphs;  a  small  daily,   two  out  of  ten.  But 
a  large  city  daily  will  lose  half  its  readers  by  the  sixth 
para  graph. 

(3)  In  general,  the  longer  the  story,   the  smaller 
proportion  of  it  is  likely  to  be  read,   and  the  faster  it 
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loses  readers* 

(4)  The  average  individual  seems  to  read  between  a 
third  and  a  fourth  of  the  total  news  content  of  s  paper. 

If  he  reads  a  weekly,  he  reads,  on  the  average,  about  twice 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  news  content  as  he  would  read 
in  a  daily. 

(5)  High  initial  readership  is  no  guarantee  that 
readers  will  stay  longer  with  the  story  or  read  a  larger 
proportion  of  it. 

(6)  Greater  stylistic  readability  seems  to  encourage 
greater  reading. 

( 7 )  A  feature  style  story  seems  to  hold  re £.der  be t ter 
than  a  straight  news  type  of  story . 

(3)     Skipping  a  story  to  another  page  is  not  so  bad  fo:1 
re  dership  as  has  corn-only  been  supposed.    Most  of  the 
readers  who  are  going  to  leave  the  story  have  already  left 
by  the  time  they  come  to  the  skip.     A  skip  seems  to  los£ 
about  one  third  of  the  readers  who  are  still  reading  when 
they  come  to  the  skip. 

(9)     There  is  enough  evidence  in  this  study  to  warrant 

re-examining  the  use  of  sub-heads,  bold- face  paragraphs, 

and  sta.rs  to  break  up  a  story.    There  is  some  indication 

that  these  devices  actually  operate  as  convenient  signs  of 

1 

stopping  places. 


Pinkerton,  William  M. ,  A  Review  Of  Wilbur  Schramm 
Pieman  Reports,   (April  1943) 
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APPENDIX  D-2 
Rudolf  Fie sch  speaks  somewhat  more  colorfully: 
"Now  let' s  look  at  newspaper  reports.     They  start  with 
an  antique:  the  typical  news  lead  is  a  Civil  War  relic.  In 
those  days  the  telegraph  wasn't  too  reliable  and  war  corre- 
spondents invented  a  writing  technique  that  made  the  story 
look  complete  even  if  the  wire  service  broke  down  in  mid- 
stream.    This  is  the  famous  ~-W  lead:  it  t fells  Who,  T.'.rhat, 
When,  Where,  and  Why  in  the  opening  paragraph,  then  starts 
all  over  again  and  tells  Who,  What,  When,  Where,  and  Why 
in  the  next  courle  of  paragraphs,   then  retraces  its  steps 
and  xoes  into  more  details  about  Who,  What,  When,  Where, 
and  Why,  and  so  on  and  on  in  a  vicious  circle. 

"Newspapermen  call  it  aptly  the  inverted-pyramid 
formula.     But  they  sti\l  use  it  every  day;  and  now  that  bed 
wire  service  isn't  a  good  excuse  any  more,  they  rationalize 
some  other  way.     For  instance,  they  say  this  method  is  easy 
on  the  copy reader  who  wants  to  save  space:     he  simply 
snitches  the  tail  end  off  the  inverted  pyramid  and  the  story 
still  looks  intact.     True;   out  that  would  be  a  good  reason 
for  writing  shorter  stories  rather  than  for  crowding  every- 
thing into  one  sentence  at  the  toe.     Does  this  sort  of 
thing  put  the  reader  in  the  frame'  of  mind  for  reading  on? 
It  does  not.     It  puts  him  in  the  frame  of  mind  for  stopping 
right  then  and  there  and  going  on  to  the  next  item. 
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Studies  have  shown  that  newspaper  readers  have  e  habit  of 
nibbling  at  stories  rather  than  reading  them.    Probably  our 
Civil-War  type  lead  sentence  is  the  main  reason. 

"More  and  more  openings  now  simply  point  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  story  and  prepare  the  reader' s  mind  for 
details  to  come. 

"Psychologically  speaking,   the  opening  should  interest 
the  reader,  prepare  his  mind  for  what's  going  to  follow, 
but  not  ^ive  away  the  show*    The  standard  letter  opening  is 
dull,   the   standard  news  lead  spills  the  beans,  and  the 
standard  short  story  beginning  is  an  arbitrarily  dragged- in 
chunk  of  dialogue.    And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
every  subject  contains  material  for  a  good  beginning;  a 
striking  fact,  a  vivid  Quotation,  a  question  to  the  reader-- 
anything  that  will  serve  to  transform  an  indifferent- 
stranger  into  an  Interested  reader. 

"o'herever  you  can,  present  a  series  of  events  "n 
chronological  order;  and  wher.  there  is  no  story  to  tell, 
follow  at  least  the  most  natural  development  of  the  subject, 

"if  you  ion' t  carry  simplification  too  far  into  primer 
style,  your  old  readers  will  not  only  stay  with  you,  but 
yoU'll  get  more  of  the  same  kind:  and  they'll  read  you 
faster,  enjoy  it  .aore,   understand  better,  and  remember 
longer.     Every  single  one  of  these  statements  can  be  proved 
by  scientific  evidence.     The  simple  style-- the  style  that 


meets  scientific  tests  of  readability—is  the  classic  stvle 

1 

of  Treat  literature." 


1.     Fie  sen,   Rudolf,   The  Art  of  Readable  ^r-it  in~. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Xew  York,   19^9,   (Page  43) 
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APPENDIX  E 

"The  -wire  services,  generally  speaking,  write  and  edit 
their  news  in  a  manner  approved  by  their  large  city  clients, 
And  the  large  city  newspaper  is  in  comoet it  ion  with  its 
rivals  for  street  sales.     The  empiiasis  is  on  the  spot  devel- 
opment,  the  new  lead,   the  lead-all  bulletin—anything  that 
v;ill  make  a  b-:nner  headline  to  help  sell  a  copy  to  the  man 
hurrying  by  on  the  sidewalk.     This  type  of  wire  reporting 
is  admirable  for  its  speed.     It  is  punchy,   terse,  and 
interesting.     As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  usually  accurate. 
But  it  often  gives  a  fragmentary  and  unconnected  account  of 
the  story  behind  the  spot  development.     It  lends  itself  to 
the  scare  headline.     The  reafer  has  difficulty  in  reaching 
a,  fair  appraisal  of  its  true  importance. 

"The  American  people  are  thirsty  for  the  news  oehind 
the  news.     They  are  hungry  for  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  real  meaning  behind  the  fast-breaking  and  puzzling 
development s  on  the  world  front.     They  want  to  '.mow  not  onl] 
what  happened  but  why  it  hspcened  and  what  it  will  mean. 
And  that,   I  thin*.,   accounts  for  the  immense  pooularity  of 
the  news  magazines,   for  there  an  attempt  is  made  to  gather 
uo  the  loose  ends  of  the  spot  news  and  weave  it  into  an 
understandable  p.-  ttern. 

"Our  editorial  writers  are  too  prone  to  view  v:ith 
alarm  and  shoot  from  the  hip.     On  smaller  dailies  the  man 


assigned  to  handling  editorials  is  generally  too  busy  for 
exhaustive  research.     Th<=re  is  the  temptation  to  drew  lire 
editorial  conclusions  from  five-line  bulletins.     Too  many 
editorial  writers  direct  their  shots  at  distant  targets 
because  they  fear  the  kickback  engendered  by  strong  edi- 
torials on  subjects  close  to  home.    Yet  the  distant  edi- 
torials are  often  -produced  hurriedly  *nd  based  upon  insuf- 
ficient  information. 

1.     Jones,  Jenkin  Lloyd,   "Historians  Or  Jittsr- 
DUgS?"    ITleman  He  ports,  Vol.  3,  tfb.  1, 
Page  5,   (Jan.  1949) 


"Competent  news  reporting  and  writing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  u _on  specialization  in  the  big 
newsrooms  and  news  bureaus- -a  science  expert,   a  union  labor 
expert,   a  foreign  affairs  exoert,   a  farm  news  expert,  and 
so  on.    Any  reporter,   in  these  days  of  high  oressure  orooa- 
ganda,   government  and  otherwise,   ought  to  try  to  tenon  as 
much  about  a  subject     s  the  people  who  deal  with  it  all  the 
time . 

"And  wliat  of  the  editor  who  cannot  possible  be  a 
specislist  in  everything  and  yet  has  an  array  of  specialist 
reporting  to  him?     I  asked  this  question  of  one  of  the  most 
competent  Associated  Press  editors  I  know.     He  replied: 

"The  editor  can  be  the  public1 s  specialist.     For  the 
public  he  can  window  and  relate  the  products  of  his 
specialist  writers  and  reporters.     He  can  supply  focus  for 
those  of  his  staff  who  need  the  benefit  of  a  broad  view. 
He  can  sift  the  important  from  the  trivial  and  arrange  in 
readable  order  the  endless  stream  of  new  facts.     The  editor 
can  train  &nd  emnloy  personnel- -his  experts--to  maximum 
advantage.     Watching  the  whole  scene,  he  can  help  reporters 
soot  the  news  they  might  other-wise  overlook.  Countless 
stories  have  been  lost  because  reporters  have  lacked  the 
intelligence  and  background  to  inspire  confidence  and  ask 
the  proper  questions.     It  is  astonishing  how  blind  a 


reporter  specialist  often  becomes  to  news  outside  his 

specialty.     If  one  reporter  cen't  get  a  story,  another 

often  ctn,   just  a  few  hours  later.     If  the  editor  knows  his 

staff,   and  any  good  editor  should,  he'll  know  whom  to 

assign  to  get  that  elusive  yarn  and  just  why  that  man  is 
1 

needed. 11 


1.    Miller,  Paul,    "The  ABC  Of  News  Coverage," 
"Tie man  Reports.  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  Page  19, 
(Jars  1949) 


APPENDIX  G- 

"But  the  great  trouble  with  the  Times  front  oage  lies 
much  deeper  than  typography:     It  is  made  up  according  to  a 
false  theory  of  news.     In  this,   as  in  most  of  its  other 
flaws,   the  Times  is  no  more  culpable  than  many  other 
American  newspapers. 

"The  best  news  Judgment  of  the  newspaper1 s  staff, 
writes  an  editor  of  the  Times,   in  The ■ Newspaper,  Its 
Making  and  Its  Meaning,   'will  \>e  concentrated  on  the  make- 
up oi-f  page  one.     On  it  will  be  displayed  the  news  that  the 
editors  think  most  significant  and  important  to  its  readers 
....The  flow  of  news  is  never  even.... so  a  story  may  find 
itself  decorating  page  one  one  day  that  would  be  inside  on 
another.1     This  blandly  unconscious  statement,  written  with 
true  Times  felicity  could  hardly  be  improved  on.  Granted 
that  the  important  news  should  be  on  oage  one,   the  question 
arises:     important  in  relation  to  what?     To  the  continuity 
of  the  news?    Or  to  the  other  news  of  that  particular  day? 
The  former  would  seem  the  more  valid  criterion;  we  don't 
evaluate  each  day  separately,   as  though  we  were  newborn 
that  morning,  but  rather  we  fit  its  events  into  a  re- 
membered continuum  of  past  days.     A  fetishist  of  the  im- 
mediate might  be  fascinated  by  the  special  physiognomy  of 
today,  but  more  normal  readers  presumably  don't  change 
their  opinion  of,   say,   the  opening  of  dog  show  Just  because 


a  paucity  of  news  that  particular  morning  has  msde  it 
relatively  important.     Since  'the  flow  of  news  is  never 
even,'   this  inflation  of  minor  items  must  often  take  place 
if  the  one-day-only  criterion  of  importance  is  used. 
Nevertheless,   it  is  precisely  this  absurd  criterion  that 
the  Times,   like  other  American  dailies,  does  use  in  making 
up  its  front  page* 

"The  result  is  confusing.     Often  it  takes  a  scholarly 
investigation  to  discover  what,   if  anything,  of  importance 
has  happened-- though  one  might  think  an  elementary  function 
of  a  front  page  would  be  to  make  this  clear  at  a  glance. 
The  confusion  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  editors  of  the 
Times  use  one  criterion  of  importance  ( this-day-only )  while 
the  readers  use  another  (many-days) . 

"The  difficulty  is  a  theoretical,   indeed  s  philo- 
sophical,  one.     Although  their  paper  is  ironically  named 
the  Times,   the  editors  are  insensitive  to  time,  which  in  a 
journalist  is  like  a  piano  tuner1 s  being  slightly  deaf. 
Their  "this-day-only"  criterion  of  importance  is  really  a 
timeless  concept,   since  it  lifts  each  day  out  of  the 
context  of  preceding  days  and  treats  it  as  a  separate 
entity,   to  be  fitted  into  a  rigid  twelve- slot  formula. 

"Vhat  is  needed  is  a  theory  of  the  front  page  vhich 
will  be  Just  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Times--one  that  wil 
allow  the  everchanging  stream  of  events  to  reshape  the 
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layout  each  day.     This  means  above  all  flexibility:  a 
layout  that  will  'breathe.'   contracting  ana  expanding  as 
required  to  fit  each  day' s  different  needs,  one  that  v;ill 
shout  about  bis  things  and  whisper  about  small  things,  one 
that  will  make  clear  the  continuity  of  news. 

"This  could  be  done  in  various  ways.     Here  is  one: 
The  Important  news  (over  many  days,  not  this  day  only) 
could  be  treated  the  way  the  whole  front  page  is  now 
treated:     each  story  played  uo  by  itself  with  emphatic 
headlines.     This  section  could  extend  as  far  down  the  page 
as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  news  justifies.  Some 
days,   the  whole  page  might  be  given  to  it;  other  days,  there 
might  be  no  really  important,  news,   in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  big  headlines  at  all;  on  the  average,   such  news 
would  perhaps  fill  the  top  half  of  the  front  page.  The 
rest,  typographically  distinct  and  separated  by  a  white 
space  or  a  line,   is  devoted  to  the  lesser  news  stories. 
These  are  deoartmentalized ;  each  story  has  its  own  head- 
line, but  the  stories  are  grouped  according  to  subject 
instead  of  being,  as  is  now  the  practice,   strewn  through 
the  oaper  according  to  some  esoteric  whim  of  the  layout 
man.     There  are  two  kinds  of  departments:     the  general,  or 
permanent,   ones,   such  as  the  news  weeklies  now  have;  and 
ad  hoc  headings  to  mark  soecial  events  that  develop  over 
many  days  ('Hiss  Trial,'    'Tito  vs.   Stalin,'  etc.) 
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These  department  headings  could  be  typographically  bold 
and  simple — perhaps  a  reverse-plate  block;  they  should  be 
flags  stuck  up  to  guide  the  reader  through  the  news 
columns.     Their  aim,   and  the  aim  of  the  departments  them- 
selves, would  be  to  make  it  easier  for  each  reader  to  find 
the  special  topics  he  is  interested  in,   instead  of  having, 
as  is  now  the  case,   to  read  every  headline  in  the  paper 
and  to  rustle  through  every  page  to  make  sure  he  is  not 
missin;:  something. 

"This  layout  would  enrcha size .   instead  of  concealing, 
the  continuity  of  the  news. 

"The  present  Times  layout  conceals,   in  shDrt,   the  two 

main  chare c taristics  of  the  news:     change  and  continuity. 

The  rigid  front  page  cannot  expand  or  contract  enough  to 

fit  the  eve r- changing  flow  of  news.     The  isolation  of  eacb 

day's  installment  of  s  many-day  story  breaks  the  continuity 

that  ties  events  together;  the  proposed  treatment  would 

1 

reveal  this  continuity." 


1.     MacDonald,  Dwight,   "One  Man' 3  Poison"  The 
Reporter,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,   (Feb.  14,  1-5-/ 
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APPENDIX  K 

"if  there  is  one  institutional  disease  to  which  the 
media  of  mass  communication  seem  part icularly  subject,  it 
is  a  nervous  reaction  to  criticism.    As  a  student  of  the 
mass  media  I  have  been  continually  struck  and  occasionally 
puzzled  by  this  reaction,  for  it  is  th~  media  themselves 
which  so  vigorously  defend  principles  guaranteeing  the 
Right  to  criticize. 

"Now  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  attimot  a  complete 
exploration  of  the  roots  of  this  nervousness.     But  certainl 
one  part  of  the  explanation"  is  that  criticism    f  the.  mass 
media  is  not  recognized  as  e  formal  and  legitimate  field  of 
intellectual  endeavor.     Consequently,   the  critics  are 
suspect:  they  are  thought  of  usually  either  as  persons 
airing  a  pet  peeve  or  selling  a  pet  scheme.     The  obvious 
contrast  here,   of  course,   is  with  the  whole  field  of 
literary  and  art  criticism.     "Where  there  is  such  a  traditic 
of  criticism,   and  where  there  are  persons  who  make  it  their 
profession  to  develop  and  apply  standards  of  judgment,  book 
reviews  and  criticisms  of  art  exhibitions  are  greeted  with 
a  calm  sobriety  much  like  the  response  to  a  weather  fore- 
cast.    But  for  rare  instances,   they  ar.  not  the  occasion 
for  nervous  hysteria  or  bitter  re  crimination. 

"Thus  the  problem  seems  to  be  one  of  finding  ways  to 
make  such  criticism  more  bearable  both  for  those  who  offer 

y 
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it  and  for  those  who  receive  it.  It  is  my  feeling  that  on  I 
very  effective  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  regularize  an< . 
formalize  the  role  of  criticism  in  the  management  of  mass 
media. 

"I  would  start  with  the  section  -which  would  be  most 
accent able, --how  the  mass  media,  the  newspaper  and  the 
local  radio  station,   improve  conditions  in  the  community 
through  vigilance,   through  criticism, ■ and  throu£h  crusades 
Vhile  we  are  most  concerned  with  criticism  of  the  mass 
media,   this  criticism  by  the  media  is  part  of  the  total 
Picture,  and  therefore  must  be  considered. 

"The  psychological  advantages  of  starting  your  dis- 
cussion of  criticism  in  this  way  should  be  clear.     It  is 
easier  to  encourage  ooen  discussions  of  criticism  when  the 
industry  is  in  a  position  to  throw  bricks  rather  than  to 

be  hit  by  them. 

"'■i-'hen  you  might  turn  to  the  opposite  tyne  of 
criticism:     that  leveled  against  the  mass  media  by 
res-ected  intellectuals  and  liberals. 

"3o  far  I  have  assumed,   inmlicity  if  not  explicitly, 
that  we  know  exactly  what  their  major  objections  to  the 
mass  media  are;  that  we    -now  the  ways  in  which  they  con- 
sider the  medir.  dangerous  or  harmful.     Actually  this  is 
not  the  case;  we  hr.ve  only  rather  vague  Impressions  and 
feelings.     It  is  quite  1, portent,   therefore  to  undertake 
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researches  on  such  -uestions  as  the  following:     How  much 
criticism  is  there  actually?    Toward  what  specific  aspects 
or  features  of  the  mass  media  is  it  directed?    How  much  of 
it  is  documented  in  a  way  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  Justified? 

"So  far  we  have  tallied  about  the  criticism  of  the 
community  by  the  mass  media,  and  the  criticism  of  the  mass 
media  by  the  intellectuals  of  the  community.     3ut  what 
about  the  remainder  of  the  community,   the  70  or  75  per  cent 
who  could  pass  any  FBI  loyalty  test  without  difficulty? 

"Do  we  'give  the  people  what  they  want1  or  do  we 
believe  that  there  ere  experts  who  know  the  best  balance 
for  the  total  supply  which  the  mass  media  provide?  It  is 
not  too  difficult  to  surest  an  answer.  Obviously,  we  do 
not  want  magazines  and  radio  programs  in  this  country  to 
drive  audiences  away*  But  almost  no  one  would  propose  that 
the  media  be  based  on  the  lowest  common  denominator; 
publishers  and  broadcasters  have  a  cultural  responsibility, 
Their  business  is  affected  by  public  interest.  Thus  the 
best  solution  would  be  to  have  mass  media  aim  Just  slightlj 
above  what  would  be  the  simplest  level  at  any  time.  In 
this  way,  we  shall  have  a  general  acceptance  of  media 
content,  as  well  as  a  slow,  systematic  Intellectual  progress 
to  which  the  media,  themselves  will  contribute. 

"How  do  the  mass  media  treat  each  other?  Current 


developments  in  the  mass  me'ia  make  this  question  an  inter 

e sting  one.     The  newspapers  have  always  felt  that  it  was 

their  special  orivilege  to  advise  and  regulate  the  other 

media.     They  have,  of  course,  printed  book  reviews  from  th 

very  beginning  of  their  publication.    3ut  as  movies  and 

radio  became  more  established  media,  newspapers  began  to 

include  movie  reviews  and  columns  of  radio  criticism. 

Somehow  the  newspapers  seem  always  to'  have  known  what  was 

Good  for  the  other  media.     But  this  flow  of  criticism  has 

become  less  one-sided  in  recent  months.     CSS  now  has  a" 

15-minute  xerogram  criticizing  the  press.     The  New  Yorker 

magazine  published  Liebling' s  articles  on  newspapers. 

Slowly,   then,   the  newspapers  are  being  made  to  taste  their 

own  medicine.     3ut  there  is  nothing  like  a  balance  as  yet: 

-i 

the  bulk  of  criticism  still  flows  from  the  newspapers." 

1.     Lazarsfeld,  Paul  F . ,   "The  Role  of  Criticism 
in  the  Management  of  Mass  Media",  Journalism 
Quarterly,  Vol.  25,  No,  2    Page  115  (JuneVV 
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APPENDIX  I 

"The  present  confusion  in  our  thinking  about  freedom 
of  the  -cress  grows  out  of  a  pooular  misconception  that  onlj 
government  can  menace  freedom.    Historically,  freedom  has 
been  as  often  menaced  by  other  powerful  groups- -the  church, 
feudal  lords,  the  aristocracy,   industrialists,  or  even  the 
proletariat — as  by  government.     In  the  U.S.  the  battle  for 
freedom  of  the  press,   conceived  as  a  right  of  citizenship, 
is  no  longer  primarily  a  battle  to  wrest  more  such  freedom 
from  government.     It  is  to  make  freedom  of  the  press  more 
of  a  reality  for  the  average  citizen,  who  does  not  and 
cannot  own  a  newspaper,  by  curbing  the  increasing  monoooly 
of  this  right  by  an  ever  smaller  number  of  corporations  and 
individuals  who,  as  owners,  enjoy  the  only  real  freedom  of 
the  press  today. 

"Ownership  of  a  newspaper  does  not  differ  in  any 
significant  particular  from  ownership  of  any  other  commercl 
enterprise,  which  means  among  other  things  that  a  newspaper 
must  be  profitable  as  a  financial  venture.     This,   in  turn, 
means  that  its  general  policy  in  selecting  and  presenting 
news  must  take  profits  into  account,  and  that  it  must  also 
take  into  account  generally  the  bias,  opinions,  and  inters 
of  the  owner.     This  is  merest  truism;  it  is  simoly  the 
nature  of  all  ownership. 

"Vihile  there  is  nothing  singular  about  newspapers  bell 

so. 

ts 

private  business,  there  is  cause  for  concern  about  business 
having  a  monopoly  on  a  nation's  sources  of  information. 
The  reason  is  not  that  business  is  sinister.    Monopoly  of 
the  press  by  any  group--by  labor  or  by  50^ eminent  no  less 
than  by  busine ss--is  the  one  thing  that  freedom  cannot 
endure.    Yet  monopoly—monopoly  in  general  and  by  business 
in  particular--is  precisely  the  one  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  daily  press  in  America  today. 

"The  nature  of  the  newspaper  industry  renders  it 
peculiarly  the  handmaiden  of  business.     Business  is  what 
the  newspaper  has  to  sell,   the  source  of  its  own  profits, 
the  one  main  reason  for  its  existence  as  a  commercial 
enterprise.     If  it  v;ill  not  or  cannot  sell  business  to  the 
public,  it  simply  cannot  exist.     It  could  not  offend  or 
flout  business  and  survive  as  a  competitive  commercial 
enterprise.     The  very  nature  of  commercial  journalism 
compels  it  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  business. 

"3ut  monopoly  by  business  is  not  all;  there  are  also 
monopolistic  trends  in  the  newspaper  industry  itself  today 
that  are  increasingly  menacing  to  any  real  freedom  of  the 
press. 

"The  trend  toward  fewer  and  larger  newspapers  is  only 
half  the  story.     The  trend  is  also  toward  fewer  owners  of 
those  that  remain. 

"Where  in  all  this,  we  may-  now  ask,   is  there  the  sort 
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of  freedom  of  the  oress  for  the  average  citizen  that  must 
have  been  envisaged  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  who  knew  the 
press  only  as  the  small  independent  voice  of  editor-owners' 

"The  largest  groups  whose  interests  and  views  lack 
adequate  expression  in  the  oress  tod  y  are  labor,  consumer;, 
and  the  general  public—precisely  as  one  would  exoect  in  a 
business- 3 ont rolled  Dress,  because  their  interests  are 
often  opposed  to  the  immediste  and  apparent  interests  of 
busine  ss . 

'  The  one-time  picture  of  the  newspaper  as  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  inarticulate  masses,  guarding  the  general 
welfare  against  designing  and  powerful  usurpers,  has 
become  increasingly  dubious.    T;."hen  the  interest  of  the 
public  is  pitted  against  that  of  a  powerful  business,   it  is 
the  business  interest  that  newspapers  must  usually  chamoio* 
or  they  must  keep  silent.     Even  in  the  realm  of  politics, 
where  traditionally  the  press  was  regarded  as  the  not-too 
loyal  opposition,  ever  ready  to  expose  the  tyranny  of  power 
and  speak  out  for  the  people,   this  is  no  longer  true.  Here, 
too,  the  press  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  big  money. 

"Journalism,'    sail  Sir  Villmott  Lewis  of  the  London 
Times,   'is  the  greatest  unsolved  problem  of  democracy.' 
The  problem  is  the  obvious  contradiction  between  a  'free' 
press  and  a  press  that  is,  after  all,  not  free  but  owned, 
as  any  other  property  is  owned.    Democracy,  postulating  a 


free  source  of  information,  a  free  flow  of  opinion,  finds 
the  flow  always  must  pass  through  private  preserves  where 
it  can  be  dammed.  But  for  the  government  to  attempt  to 
break  this  log- jam,  to  control  the  rress— means  the  end  o 
democracy  itself.  Resolving  this  dilemma  will  not  be  ea3 
but  it  is  time  for  us  to  begin."  ^ 
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